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NOTICEABLE ENTRIES IN THE REGISTERS OF 
ALLHALLOWS BARKING. 
Book II. 1653—1i676. 

The second volume appropriately commences 
with the appointment of a parochial registrar, 
secording to an ordinance of the House of Com- 
mons, passed 1653. This Act became necessary 
doubtless from the disturbed state of the parochial 
economy all over the country consequent upon 
the deprivation of the episcopal clergy in 1643-5. 
The latter pages of the old book of the Barking 
Registers (from 1649 to 1651) are most carelessly 
Written, scarcely legible, and full of blanks. 
Several months are omitted, and the names gone 
beyond recovery. In the Vestry Minute-Book 
of this date, we find record of frequent complaints 
brought against the minister for neglect of the 
registers, &e. These, and complaints of a similar 
kind, help to show that the intruding incumbents 
were not always so acceptable to the people as 
they are generally represented to have been. At 
any rate, the condition of the Register Books of 
Most parishes from 1643 to 1653 shows that the 
usurpers of the church’s benefices were usually 
inferior in education, and perhaps also in an ade- 
quate sense of duty, to the more regular clergy 
whom they superseded. The Registrar appointed 
for this parish in 1653 was Mr. Benj. Shepherd, | 
who commenced his work with a register of | 
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marriages in the form peculiar to the period, 
1653—1656, during which years an Act was in 
force abolishing marriages in churches, and re- 
quiring parties, after publication in church or in 
the market-place, to proceed to the marriage in 
presence of a magistrate, “no other marriage 
being valid.” Consequently we find the signa- 
ture of “ John Fowke, Esq., J. P. of the City of 
London,” or of one of the Aldermen, and some- 
times the Recorder, as the officiator at all the 
weddings in this book from 1653 to 1656. The 
favourite place of publication seems to have been 
the church, as only a few are “ published at Leaden- 
hall Market.” The Act was repealed in 1656, so 
far as it related to the magistrate’s part of the 
business, and from henceforth parties are married 
and entered in “ the ancient way.” 

There are no entries of any importance. Bap- 
tisms are not regularly entered from 1653 to 
1657, preference being given to births only, ac- 
cording to the act of 1653, which apparently did 
not recognise infant baptism. The following are 
the most important entries : — 

1663, Sept. 20. Thomas, son of Roger and Lucy Hatton. 

Hatton was Alderman of ? Ward. ] 

1668, Jan. 28, Bridget, the daut of Sir Edmund Turner 
and y® Lady Margaret his wife. 

70, Feb. 2. Edmond, the sonne of Edmond Turner, 

Knt. and Margrett his wife. 

6, May 4. John, the sonne of Capt. John Kempthorne 
nd Ann his wife. 
Burials. 

1657, Mar. 16, Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Clendon [ Mi- 

nister. | 
1659, Ap" 22. Tho* Cooper a Minister. 
1660, Mar. 1. Thomas, sone of Sir Thomas Leare. 
1662, Oct. 14. M® John Dickins. 

Oct. 22. Elizabeth, daut of John Dickins. 

[ See Pepys’s Diary, vol. ii. p. 52, and also vol. v. p. 

notes, Lord Braybrooke’s edition. } 
1665. In the great plague year, 333 persons were buried ; 
or 5 times the average mortality in this parish. 
The most fatal months were, Augt, Sept, and Oct", 
when the numbers were respectively 58, 94,and 70. 
1666, July 26. Sir Roger Hatton. 

[According to the New View of London, 1708, this 
gentleman was Alderman of London, and possessed a gray 
marble gravestone within the rails of the Communion 
Table, which tomb is now lost. } 


282, 


1668, March 27. Charles Thornhill, Esq. 
[This gentleman had a monument on the floor of the 
chancel, now lost. 
1668. April 7. A Chrisom of Mr. Edm. Sherman. 
[Chrisom has been defined to be a child who dies 
within a month of baptism.) 
1674. Augt 27. Sir Samuel Starling, Knt. and Ald., &c. 
[Lord Mayor in 1670. By his will, dated 1673, he 
left an estate of 22/. per annum to establish a school in 
East Smithfield for St. Botolph’s parish, Aldgate. See 
Lambart’s History of London, vol. ii. p. 281. ] 
1675. Dect. 15. Roger Hatton, Marchant. 
[ ? Son of Sir Roger, referred to above. ] 
Juxta Turrm™. 
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GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
[The following lines were transcribed from a copy in 
Anthony Wood’s handwriting, in a volume of his bal- 
lads, Ashmole Museum, Wood, 416. He says, “ This I 
found written in a spare leaf before a Romance called 
Eliana, Lond. 1661, fol.” } 
“ ADDREST TO HIs MIsTREss. 

* Though, Phillis, your prevailing charms 
Hath fore’d my Delia's from my arms, 
Think not your conquest to maintain 
By rigour, or unjust disdain. 

In vain, fair nymph, in vain you strive, 
For Love doth seldom Hope survive ; 
My heart may languish for a time, 
As all beauties in their prime 
Have justified such cruelty 
By the same fate that conquer'd me. 
When age shall come, at whose command, 
Those troops of beauty must disband : 
A rival's strength once took away, 
What slaves so dull as to obey ? 
But, if you will learn a nobler way, 
To keep this empire from decay, 
And there for ever fix your throne, 
Be kind —but kind to me alone. 
“ Made by the Duke of Buckingham, 
on the 20th of July, 1665." " 


THE SUPPOSED LOST MANUSCRIPTS, USED 
BY THE EDITORS OF THE COMPLUTENSIAN 
POLYGLOTT. 

Respecting the above manuscripts, principally 
consisting of Greek Codices, which were lent by 
Leo X. to Cardinal Ximenes, Michaelis relates, 
that Professor Moldenhawer, who was in Spain in 
1784, went to Alcal&é de Henares (the ancient 
Complutum), with the object of discovering the 
manuscripts which had been used for the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott. It was supposed, that pro- 
bably the Greek Manuscripts were preserved in 
the Library of the University; but on making 
inquiries, the Professor found that about thirty 
years before his arrival, an ignorant librarian, 
who wanted room for some new books, had sold 
the ancient vellum manuscripts to a person named 
Toryo, as “ membranas inutiles;” and that this 
man, who made fire-works for his living, had 
used them as materials for rockets. (See D. 
Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, 
translated by Herbert Marsh, Part 1. vol. ii. 
pp. 440-441, ed. 1793.) 

This same story is repeated by Mr. Ford, in his 
admirable Handbook for Spain (see Alcala de 
Henares) ; also by Bayer, Puigblanch, De Castro, 
&e.; but I have strong reasons for calling in 
question the truth of the above statement. 

1. When in Spain a few years ago, I was as- 
sured by Sefior Don Vicente de la Fuente, who 
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is one of the most learned Professors of the 
“ Universidad Central” in Madrid, that he took the 
greatest pains in examining the papers and docu- 
ments which were brought from Alcala to Madrid, 
when the University of Alcalé was suppressed ; 
and that he could find nothing to justify the story 
related by Michaelis and others. 

2. The learned Professor mentioned, that about 
the period of Dr. Moldenhawer's arrival in Al- 
calé, a rumour was current that some thirty or 
forty years before, certain Arabic manuscripts 
had been burnt there, and that probably this may 
have led Dr. Moldenhawer into the mistake of 
supposing that they were the “ Greek Codices” 
which he had been searching for in vain. 

3. There is, however, another reason which I 
think sets the point completely at rest. The 
Rev. Father Vercellone, in his “ Prolegomena” 
to the published Codex Vaticanus, Roma, 1857, 
has discovered the Papal acknowledgment of the 
“ Manuscripts” having been returned. 

The acknowledgement runs thus, translated 
from the Latin: — 

“ August 23, 1518. 

“ Pope Leo X. Motu proprio, &c. 

“We acknowledge to have received from our Vener- 
able Brother John, Archbishop of Cosenza, our Nuncio to 
Spain, two volumes of the Mosaic Bible, written in Greek, 
which we had formerly commanded to be lent to the 
Cardinal of Toledo, of happy memory, during his life- 
time, by the hands of our Beloved Son, Eneas de Blan- 
drata, Sub-deacon and our friend: We order the Librarian 
that it be registered in the book and certified, and that it 
be also registered in the Apostolical Chamber. 

“Given at Rome, at S* Peter's, August 23, 
1518, in the vii. year of our Pontificate.” 

Father Vercellone seems to take it for granted 
that the Cardinal of Toledo was Cardinal Ximenes 
himself, whom Leo X. assisted so nobly in the 
publication of the Polyglott. What manuscripts 
composed the two “ volumes of the Mosaic Bible,” 
it is now impossible to discover, without a dili- 
gent examination of the Vatican Greek Manu- 
scripts. The subject has often been discussed by 
Griesbach, Scholz, Ernesti, Hiinlein, and others. 

Joun Datros. 

Norwich. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 
I thought Mr. Mor Tuomas had in “ N. & Q” 


so completely demonstrated “ the inherent impro- 
babilities, the cautious vagueness, the inconsis- 
tencies, and proved falsehoods of Savage's stories” 
(2™ S. vi. 389), that we should have heard no 
more of him as the son of Lady Macclesfield; 
and this opinion I know I shared in common with 
some of the best living judges of evidence. 
Ihave therefore been greatly surprised by a0 
article in the New Monthly for November, in 
which, referring to Mr. THomas's paper (but not 
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stating where the paper is to be found), a corre- 
spondent, under the signature “W. J. G.,” not 
only avows his opinion that the case against 
Savage is “not proven,” but praises very highly 
the merits of Savage, whose works are “ moral in 
tone, have much originality, and evince poetical 
genius and a rare knowledge of life.” 

Now I have understood, that many who have 
made the life and writings of Savage their study 
have come to the conclusion, that he was as great 
an impostor in the literary as he was in the social 
world: and that evidence exists that many of the 

ms, which profess to have been written by 
Savage, were actually written for him. I do not 
know whether Mr. Moy Tuomas is of this class. 
If he is, I wish, for the sake of truth, he would 
tell us what he knows. And if Savage was the 
“extortioner ” which he is now by many believed 
to have been, let his memory be gibbetted as it 
deserves ; and justice, though late, be done to 
the memory of the poor woman whom he per- 
secuted in so shameful and merciless a manner. 
Poor Johnson! His pity for Savage's misfor- 
tunes blinded his judgment, and his innate love of 
truth prevented his suspecting his associate in 
poverty of so despicable and wicked a conspiracy 
against the peace of an unfortunate lady. 


P.S. Since the foregoing was written, I have 
taken the hint in your Notices to Correspondents of 
the 15th November, and referred to the General 
Indexes to see what “ N. & Q.” has had upon the 
subject. The result is, I find in your 2™ §, vol. 
iil, p. 242, a record of Mrs, Piozzi’s opinion—that 
Savage “ was an impostor ;” and at p. 247 of the 
same volume, that Sir John Hawkins asserted the 
same thing. While at p. 323 of vol. ix. 1*t Series, 
it is shown that the “ Epigram on Dennis,” which 
he passed off under his name, and confessed to 
Johnson that he had written, was really written by 
Pope; and at 2™ §. vol. iv. p. 146, it is shown 
that Aaron Hill wrote Zhe Bastard, on the merits 
of which Johnson expatiated; and that Aaron 
Hill also wrote the Volunteer Laureate, which got 
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Savage his annual fifty pounds from the queen, to | 


whom it was addressed. Surely it is time to leave 
off talking either of the genius or the misfortunes 
of Richard Savage. R. 8. 1. 


SLIPS OF THE PEN. 
Mr. Dickens, I believe, mentions a student who, 
having read only one book, quoted confidently, 
being sure of his author. The following examples 
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wrote to Edinburgh for the ‘axe’ belonging to a ‘ Gustus 
of the Peas."* Making a very bad pun, Scott adds, that 
when this worthy had obtained the axe, he undoubtedly 
hewed and hacked at British law to some purpose.” — 
Morning Star, Oct. 21, 1862. 

“ Messrs. Harper should adopt the words of Mason 

GALBRAITH's soNG for their motto — 
‘And this the robbers’ only law, 
And this alone their simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they alone should keep who can!’” 
Standard, Oct. 28, 1862. 

“We understand from Rome te-day, that not King 
Victor, but Cavour is to be excommunicated, as, by the 
Constitution of Sardinia, the sovereign of that country, 
being considered not an absolute but a constitutional 
monarch, his advising minister is supposed to bear the 
blame of his misdeeds, as he would be incapacitated for 
doing ill were the minister to do his duty to prevent it, 
and therefore he, and not the principal is to be punished 
as a warning, pour encourager les autres; just as poor GIL 
Bias was compelled to submit to the whipping which 
the young prince deserved, in order that the latter might 
profit by the example without incurring the pain.”— 
Paris Correspondent of Morning Star, March 24, 1860. 

“ Your true-bred cockney is like SueLitey’s Peter Bell, 
endowed with no more imagination than a pint pot.”— 
Saturday Review, Dec. 24, 1859. 

“Tt is now time to echo the doleful lament, Zu Mar- 
cellus eris. M. Marcellus, the diplomatist, the author, the 
friend of Chateaubriand and Charles X. died this morn- 
ing.”—Paris Correspondent of Morning Advertiser, May 
3, 1861. 

“ Ecce iterum Crispinus, as Juvenal said NEARLY TWO 
CENTURIES AGO, and as the clowns to this day in the 
pantomime, ‘Here we are again!’ Here we are again, 
having escaped from the turmoil and the troubles of the 
Cherbourg fetes.” — Jd. Aug. 12, 1898. 

The Americans of the War of Independence :— 

“ They used our press; they canvassed our members; 
they held public meetings; they had all the rights our 
Imperial subjects possessed ; but they conspired, plotted 
with France, seceded from England, and corquered their 
independence by the fleets of De Grasse, and the armies 
of MontcaLm.”— Weekly Dispatch, Nov. 2, 1862. 

FitzHopxins. 

Garrick Club. 


MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from 3" §. i. 307.) 

Bhascara in the Lilavati gives the names of the 
places of figures up to hundred thousand billions. 
Taylor (Lilawati, p. 5, note A) says 

“ The Udaharna, or book of examples, states that the 
names of these eighteen places are put down on the au- 


| thority of the Vedas; but it also adds that in some 


may warn those whose reading is more extensive | 


not to indulge in ornamental quctation hastily : — 

“Sir Walter Scott, in one of his novels, tells a story of 
& country gentleman, who, on being raised to the magis- 
terial bench, and desiring to acquire a knowledge of all 
the statutes relating to the office of a justice of the peace, 


{ 


books there are names for 32 places.” 

Colebrooke (Algebra, &c., p. 4, note 4) says 

“A passage of the Veda, which is cited by Surya- 
DASA, contains the places of figures.” 

Taylor (p. 29 note A) says that 

‘In the Udaharna it is observed, that “in proportion 
as the divisor is small, so is the quotient great; but the 


* See“ N. & Q.” I" S. x. 51, 155, 
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divisor when it is cipher being infinitely small, the quo- 
tient is therefore infinite.” ’ 

Colebrooke (Alg., p. 19, note 5), speaking of a 
fraction with cipher for its denominator, says 

“ RANG ANATH \ affirms, that it is infinite, because the 
smaller the division is, the greater is the quotient: now 
cipher, being in the utmost degree small, gives a quotient 
infinitely great.” 





At p. (80), footnote n, Taylor gives the fol- 
lowing extract from the Udaharna, 

“In a quadrangle, while the sides remain the same, 
the area may vary, as it does not depend on the side 
but in a triangle the area does not vary: Therefore it 
will not answer to assume a diagonal, but a determinate 
diagonal must be found or demonstrated. It may then 
be asked, if the diagonals be demonstrated, to what ob- 
jection are they liable. I reply, that they are not appli- 
cable to other cases, for while the sides remain the same, 
different areas may be obtained; therefore it is said, that 
if the perpendicular or diagonal be given the deter- 
minate or unchangeable area will be found. Otherwise, 
as the measure of the diminution or shortening is not 
known, the perpendicular and diagonal cannot be ascer- 
tained. Udaharana” (sic). 


I do not find any passage resembling this at 
pp. 73, 74 of Colebrooke. Taylor, in a footnote 
at p. 14 says “Gangadhar gives another method 
of performing the operation” of squaring. Gan- 
gadhara’s then was undoubtedly one of the three 
commentaries which Taylor had the good fortune 
to obtain (compare 2™ §, vol. xii, pp. 164-5). 

Those who may feel surprize at the fact that 
the Indians devised so many modes of performing 
elementary operations will find that Halbert 
thought it worth while to devise a mode by which, 
the square of any number being known, the 
square of that number increased by one figure 
may be had (see Mr. T. T. Wilkinson’s paper, Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, vol. lv. p. 503). 

The materials afforded by Fyzee (see Strachey, 
p- 4) and Colebrooke (Alg., p. iii) would be al- 
most sufficient to enable us to frame the following 
bibliographic description of the Siromani : — 

Biddur in the Deccan, eleven-fifty. Buascara- 
acHARYA. ‘ Siddhanta-siromani, with Lilavati 
and Vija Ganita’, or, as we might say, ‘ A Course 
of Astronomy, with an introduction on Arith- 
metic and Algebra.’ Sanscrit MS. 

Colebrooke has given restorations of the ‘ Gani- 
tadhyaya’ and ‘Cuttacadhyaya’ as well as of the 
Vija-ganita and Lilavati. The ‘Ganitadhyaya’ 
and the ‘Cuttacadhyaya’ are, respec ctively, ‘the 
twelfth and the eighteenth chapters of a Sidd- 
hanta or Course of astronomy, by Brahmegupta, 
entitled ‘ Brahma-siddhanta’ or ‘ Brahma-sphuta- 
siddhanta’ (Colebrooke, Alg., pp. ii, 277 and 325) 
Colebrooke was fortunate enough to procure a 
copy of the text and scholia of the Course of 
Brahmegupta. This copy, although defective in 
some respects, comprized (ib, pp. v and xxix) the 
twelfth chapter (the ‘ Ganitadhyaya,’ on arith- 
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metic and mensuration) and the eighteenth (the 
* Cuttacadhyaya,’ on algebra) both complete. But 
the last-named chapter was in a separate form, 
being transcribed from a different exemp lar (ib., 
p.v, xxix). The scholia are those of Chaturvedg 
Prithudaca Swami, son of Madhusadana, whose 
commentary on Brahmegupta’s Course is entitled 
Vasana-bhashya (ib., p. v, note 5). 

Colebrooke had also in his collection Sridhara’s 
compendium of arithmetic called the Ganita-sara 
(ib., pp. v, 3). 

At a comparatively recent sale of rare books 
and MSS. by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson the 
following were disposed of (see The Times of May 
4th, 1857, p. 6 col. 4) :— Berlinghieri, Geogra- 
phia (Florence, 1480) for £25; De Bry, Collectio 
Peregrinationum in Indiam Orientalem et Occiden- 
talen for £150; Hygini, Fabule et Astronomi 
veteres Basilee (1535); Nautonier, Necometrie 
de leymant (Venes 1603)? This work, on the 
mariner’s compass, was sold for £7; Ptolemai 
Cosmographia, lst ed., for £19 ; Astronomica plue 
rium Auctorum et Macer de Herbis (MS. of the 
14th century) for £29; Boethius de Arithmetied 
(MS., cirea 900) on 35 leaves of vellum for 
£26 10s.) ; Dati, La Sphera (MS. 15th century) 
on vellum for £35; and I may as well add, though 
the subject is not mathematical, the Opera 
(Greece) of Dioscorides (Byzantine MS. of the 
12 century on vellum with paintings) for £590. 

A few years ago I endeavoured, through a 
friend who was proceeding to India, to obtain 
some information on Indian mathematics. A let- 
ter, dated Mangalore, Mai 3. °55, refers to ‘Cole- 
brooke’s translation of the Lilavati and Vija 
ganita (Calcutta, 1818)’ as well as to ‘Cole- 
brooke’s Algebra of the Hindoos, London, 1817, 
and also, after naming other works, to ‘ Warren's 
Kala Sankalita, Madras, 1825,’ adding that “of 
the last of these works an analysis is to be found 
in the Journal Asiatique of Paris, 1827 Nro 
LXVI.” 


From 1825 to 1837 or 38, the letter* proceeds, 





* The letter proceeds further as follows “In 1838 1 
left Germany, and had no farther means of following the 
progress of Sanscrit literature. I have some recollection 
of having read an advertisement of a new work on Indian 
Mathematics some five or six years ago, in the adver- 
tising appendix of the “Deutsche Morgenliindische 
Zeitschrift,” but do not remember the particulars.’ The 
writer, in his concluding sentence, makes mention of 
Gildemeister’s Handbook of Sanscrit literature. This 
letter, or memorandum, was sent by its writer, G. W. to 
a friend who enclosed it, in a letter dated Almanda, 
83 May 1855, to the Rev. A. F., at Mercara. The en- 
closing letter, to Mr. F., mentions‘ some Sanscrit public- 
ations, the Bibliotheca Indica printed at Calcutta, and 
the treatises on the ancient philosophic systems of India 
by Professor Ballantine at Benares.’ Oriental scholars 
at home are, as the writer of the last-named letter re- 
marks, in a much better condition to collect this kind of 
information, than Missionaries scattered over the wide 
expanse of India. 
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nothing was done for the study of Indian Mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. W. H. Levy, of Shalbourne, near Tunger- 
ford, Berkshire has favoured me with a letter, 
dated 18th Feb. 1862, in which he says, 

“T have lately met with a solution of Colonel Silas 
Titus’s Problem by Mr. John Ryley in Whiting’s 
le, vol. ii. p. 95, published in 1796. 
In your Horw Algebraice I find you have given refer- 
ences where solutions may be seen to the same Problem 
by Messrs. Wallis, Frend, Whitley, Settle, and Ryley. I 
have not had the good fortune to see the Liverpool Ap- 
pollonius, and probably the solution in the ‘* Receptacle ’ 
is the same you refer to in Quadratic Equations, Sec. 4, 
p15. Mr. Ryley did not determine the values of the 
numbers required; he however gave the final biquad- 
ratic for determining them 

“ The equations given for finding them are (see Quest. 
209, p. 77, No. xi. vol. ii, Whiting’s Scientific Recep- 
tacle): ry +2? = 1806520; xz+y? = 2225275; yzt+x?= 
5567720. I trust you will pardon the liberty I have taken 
in mentioning the above fucts in .onnexion with this 
important question, as it seems to me, the above solution 
was effected prior to those of Messrs. Whitley and 


Settle.” 


soa > =e 
Saentil secepta 











As to Colonel Silas Tirvs’s problem see the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, vol. 1., p. 34 and vol. lv., 
p. 446. 

London. ————? William Henry Harr. ‘ The 
New Encyclopedia; or, Modern Universal Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences. On a New and Improved Plan... . 
Including all the material Information that is contained 
in Chambers’s Cyclopedia, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and the French Encyclopedie ... In three Volumes. 
By William Henry Hall, Esquire The Third Edition. 

. By Thomas Augustus Lloyd, Assisted by Gentle- 
men of Scientific Knowledge. Vol. 1.’ Folio. 

The article Arithmetic appears to have been 
written by Robert Moody of the Excise Office, 
Broad Street. From a statement in reference to 
aquestion proposed by Mr. Moss in the Gentle- 
man’s Diary for 1789 [ infer that one of the edi- 
tions of Hall’s Encyclopedia was published to- 
wards the end of 1788. The statement occurs 
near the end of the article Algebra, which also 
appears to have been written by Robert Moody. 
The latter article contains a brief History of 
Algebra. In “ Art. XI” of the “ Algebra” Moody 
says that when 5 or 6 figures of a root of an 
equation have been obtained it will shorten the 
operation to seek a correction for the correction 
instead of one for the whole root, and that the 
tule doubles the number of figures true in the 
root at each operation. ‘This is equivalent to 
adopting the method commonly called Newton's 
instead of Raphson’s modification of it. Moody 


observes that if the term involving the square of 


the correction be retained the correction will be 
had by solving a quadratic equation, and that 
then treble the number of figures will be had 
each time. Moody bestowed some attention on 
the subject of the extraction of the roots of num- 


bers. Sect. I of his Chapter X of the article 


Arithmetic is entitled “ On Involution and Evo- 
lution.” In the “Supplement tp Chap. X” at 
the end of the article Moody gives a rule for the 
extraction of a cube root which he says will be 
still more commodious for practice than a new 
method given in Chapter X. It seems from a 
statement at the end of Sect. V of Chapter X of 
the Arithmetic that “ Mr. Burrow, late mathe- 
matical master at the Tower to whom” Moody 
‘was formerly assistant made some attempts” on 
the problem of evolution. 

It may be observed that Newton, at p. 10 of 
his Fluxions (I speak of the paging of my copy, 
of which Prof. De Morgan has given a biblio- 
graphic account in 2" §. x, 232), suggests that in 
certain cases the term involving the square of the 
correction may be retained. On quadratic ap- 
proximation see Fourier, ‘ Analyse des Equations,’ 
pp. 35, 221 et seq. and 239 et seq. 

James Cocke, M.A. Xe. 

Goldsmith Building, Temple, London. 





finor Rates. 


PassaGe 1n Minvcivs Fevix.—In the Octavius 
(c. xxi. 14), the Ephesian Diana is spoken of (as 
the text stands) “ Ephesia mammis multis et veri- 
bus extructa,” instead of reribus some have con- 


jectured uberibus, which, however, would be only 


a kind of repetition. The grounds on which 
Lucas Holstenius defended veribus (verubus) as 
being the “iron rods by which the statue was 
fixed in its position, and supported,” would pre- 
sent nothing peculiar or specially characteristic of 
this idol in particular. But may not the reference 
be to the fowers represented on her head? Iam 
rather surprised that neither in the edition of 
Davies, 1712, nor in that of Holden, 1853, is the 
correction et furribus suggested. And yet this is 
a most probable change, and one quite in a cord- 
ance with what is found as to errors of transcrip- 
tion in the one MS. of Minucius Felix which has 
been transmitted. 

et turribus 

@turribus 

eturribus 

etueribus 

The gradual change would be more easily seen 
in the writing employed in the MS. itself, than it 
ean be in print. 

In the Clementine Recornitions, x. lvi., Cote- 
lerius edited from his MS. tertius fugit. In his 
note he gives the correction, territus fugit; and 
this has been sufficiently confirmed by MS. autho- 
ritic s. 

If my supposed correction, ef durribus, has been 
suggested before, let me say that I bring it for- 
ward without knowing this to be theecase. 

S. P. Trecevres. 
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Rervcer Reeisters.—If you would direct 
attention to the fast-decaying early registers of 
the refugee churches now lying in the vaults at 
Somerset House, you would do a great service. 
The earliest among them, that for Canterbury from 
15— up to 1600, is fast becoming illegible from 
It could be copied by a clerk 
E. F’. D. C. 

Ascii, Joun.—On this paradoxical writer see 
Brydges’ Restituta, iii. 64. ‘The following ex- 
tract from Herrn Zacharias Conrad von Uffen- 
bach merkwiirdige Reisen durch Niedersachsen 
Holland und Engelland. Dritter Theil. Uilm. 1754, 
p- 200, m ly be new to many of your readers, 
though there are few books so interesting to the 
literary historian of Bentley's age. 

Uffenbach was in a coffee-house on the evening 
of Oct. 21, 1710 (New Style), in the company of 
Baron Nimtsch and others : 

“ When we spoke of Asgill and his book to prove that 
a man, if he have faith, cannot die, we were assured 
that he wrote it, not in sober earnest, but to humour a 
lady, who set him this thesis, when he asserted that there 
was nothing in the world but could be defended. Baron 
von Nimsch assured us that it was utterly untrue that 
this book was the cause of his expulsion from parliament: 
the real motive was, his being in debt; the book was 
made the pretext, though it had been published seven 


years before.” 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


decay and damp. 
in four or five days. 


Lapy Dorotuy Roxersry. — 

“Xm I 1729. My great Aunt, Lady Dorothy 
Rokeby (the former Widow of Sir W™ Rokeby, and relict 
of the Hone Thomas Paston, Esquire, deceased), died 
at her house at Knightsbridge. N.B. She sold her 
Estate in Derbyshire to the late Lord Chesterfield; and 
her Estate in Warwickshire, worth about 100/. per an, 
she has left by Will, in the hands of Trustees, to Geo. 
Fairburne, Esq’, aged about 15, only son of S* Stafford 
Fairburne, Ku', by Lady Rokeby’s daughter. She was 
buried in a very private manner in St James’s Church, 
attended by J®* Shorter, Esqtt, my Brother, and Self. 
My Father, Bro. J°°, and I, waited on Sir R. Walpole on 
y® Occasion, in whose custody Lady Rokeby’s will, dated 
Feby 284, 1722, was, where *twas read; and her Son-in- 
Law, S* Stafford Fairburne, Ko‘, was also there.”—J/S. 
Diary of Sir Erasmus Philipps, Bart. 

Joun Pavis Putcirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


Serurcurat Inscription. — A detached stone 
with the following inscription was lately, and 
probably now is, to be found in the parish church 
of Messingham, co. Lincoln : — 

“ Prope hunc locum sepultus jacet Marmaducus Coggan 
nuper hujus ecclesie pastor qui exuvias Mortalitalis de- 
posuit decimo nono die mensis Octobris, Anno dom. 1699, 
/Etatis suze 34.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Evizanetu Gousett.—Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter and co-héir of Sir Robert Gousell, Knt., by 
Lady Elizabeth Fitzalan, sister and co-heir of 





rE 


Thomas Earl of Arundel, married, as is well known 
to genealogists, Sir Robert Wingfield, Knt. In 4 
pedigree, however, which has been given to me 
by a professional genealogist, she is said to have 
been married a second time to “ William Hard. 
wicke of Norton-Ilardwicke, co. Stafford, who 
was born 1406, and who built Hardwicke Hall, 
co. Derby,” and by him to have been ancestress 
of a flourishing wide-spread family. I have not 
been able to find any authority for this marriage, 
and the pedigree in question seems a mixture of 
truth and fiction, d@ la Spence. At any rate the 
Grosvenor portion differs from those descents of 
that family entered at the Visitation of 1583 and 
1614, in Harl. MSS. 6128 and 1439, to which I 
have referred for its verification. H. S. G. 


Exizanetu House, [amrsteap. — Lately my 
attention was called to a building situated on the 
eastern side of the High Street, Hampstead, and 
known by the name of Elizabeth House. Look- 
ing at it from the High Street, it is nothing else 
but a private gentleman's residence — it is now in 
fact a school — but the real mansion extends far 
behind. According to tradition, it was a hunting- 
box of “good Queen Bess,” when the heath was 
covered with thicket, and the place was surrounded 
with woodland. 

I was informed that some time since there was 
discovered, during some reparations, a dungeon, 
with a receptacle for a prisoner's allowance of 
‘bread and water,” &c.; that the walls were no 
less than three feet thick, that vaults extended toa 
considerable distance, and that on one occasion, 
when the flooring boards of one of the rooms in the 
building were removed, there was disclosed the 
kitchen of an adjoining house. As I have not 
examined the place myself I am unable to confirm 
this information, but any correspondent who may 
know more of this place of antiquity by giving 3 
Note or two on the subject will oblige 

T. C. 

W. M. Prarp. — In the pages of “ N. & Q.” we 
have had recently printed one or two of the poeti- 
cal charades of this celebrated and talented man. 
It does indeed seem most strange that a collected 
edition of his works has never yet been published 
in England, though one has appeared in America. 

In the Saturday Review of Nov. 1, there isa 
most excellent critique upon the recent American 
edition, and a sketch of the life of the author, who 
died at the early age of thirty-seven. I append 
a Query; where was Mr. Praed buried?* It seems 
that after the service had been read, his old com- 
peers at Eton, John Moultrie, Derwent Coleridge, 


* In the catacombs of Kensal Green Cemetery, and in 





| the mortuary apartments above them (on the right of the 


chapel), is a handsome tablet to his memory, surmounted 
with a fine life-size portrait of him in basso-relievo.— 


Ep. ] 
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and Hookham Frere descended into the vault to 
shed a tributary tear over the remains of one they 
had loved so well. 

The concluding sentence of the Agricola of Ta- 
citus will occur | dare say to the mind of some of 
your readers : — 

“Quidquid ex Agricola amavimus, quidquid mirati 
sumus, manet mansurumque est in animis hominum, 
in eternitate temporum, fama rerum. Nam muitos vete- 
ram, velut inglorios ac ignobiles, oblivio obruet ; Agricola, 
posteritati narratus et traditus, superstes erit.” 

OXONIENSIS. 


Queries, 
SUNDRY QUERIES. 

Looking through a file of old newspapers for 
the first half of the month of May, 1736, the fol- 
lowing points occurred, which I am desirous of 
noting for further information : — 


London Daily Post, May 5th. — “On Monday last an 
information was laid before Oliver Lambert, E'sq., against 
Mrs. Bilbey, for wearing a chintz calico; for which she 
paid 5/, to the informer, according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment. This:is the third conviction within this month,” 

Again, May 18th.—* Last week, the wives of three 
butchers in Leadenhall Market, were convicted on oath 
before Sir Richard Brocas for wearing printed calico 
“owns, 


What was the nature of this sumptuary law, 
and what the cause of its enactment ? 


[In 1720 (7 Geo. I. c. 7), the wear of all printed cali- 
oe3 whatsoever, foreign and British, was prohibited by 
alaw, passed for the purpose of allaying the clamour of 
the woollen and silk manufacturers; but in 1736 (9 Geo. 
IL. c. 4), Parliament was pleased to permit British cali- 
coes only, made of cotton weft and linen warp, to be 
printed and worn, on paying a duty of 6d. the square 
yard, It was not till 1774 (14 Geo. IIL. ¢. 72), and after 
a most expensive application to Parliament, that cloth 


made entirely of cotton was allowed to be printed. } 


Daily Journal, May 8th. —“ On Monday last was con- 
stituted at the Flower-de-Luce, in St. Albans, a new 
chapter of the ancient and honourable order of the Gre- 
gorians, at which were present the Grand, Vice-Granids, 
with their proper Officers, together with a large number 
of the brethren. At their entrance into the town they 
Were received with the greatest acclamations of joy 
that could be expressed by the populace. The bells rang, 
and continued ringing till the Grand left the town.” 





What was this “Order?” And how was it, 
that the solemnity described was looked upon as 
an occasion of public rejoicing by the people of 
St. Albans ? 


[Pope, in The Dunciad, iv. 576, makes mention of the 
Orders of Gregorian and Gormogon, which his commen- 
tator defines to be “a sort of lay-brothers, two of the in- 
humerable slips from the root of the Freemasons.” The 
Gregorians appear to have had numerous lodges or chap- 
ters: see Mr. Hawkrns’s article on this fraternity in 
“N. & Q,” 20¢ S. vi, 273; and other particulars of them 
in the same Series, y. 316, 424; vi. 206; vii. 156. Con- 


| sult also, The Freemasons’ Magazine for May 12, 1858, 
p- 877.] 


Daily Journal, May 13th.—Particulars are given of the 
following gentlemen (among others) made Serjeants-at- 
Law :— 

lr. Hussey, of Lincoln’s Inn, admitted July 2, 1698; 
called to the Bar, Easter, 1706. 

R. Draper, of Gray’s Inn, admitted May 11, 1714; 
called Michaelmas, 1721. 

T. Burnett, of the Middle Temple, admitted Jan. 15, 
1708; called Hilarv, 1728. 

E. Bootle, of the Inner Temple, admitted Feb. 24, 1726; 
called Trinity, 1728. 


I have selected these names (one from each 
Inn) on account of the disparity between the 
periods they respectively waited after their ad- 
mission before proceeding to the Bar. Am f 
right in the impression that now almost every- 
one proceeds to the Bar about twelve terme, or 
three years, after his admission to the Inn? And 
if so, was the rule different then ? Or is it that 
these gentlemen had been practising under the 
Bar previously to their call ? 

London Daily Post, May 14th.—“ Died, at Kent Street, 
Southwark, Richard Griffith, aged 116; reckoned the 
oldest man in England.” 

Again, Mav 18th.—“At Stirling, in Scotland, last 
month, died William Wright, weaver, aged 106.” 


Two cases of reputed centenarianism, reported 
in one week; but such cases are extremely fre- 
quent. Mr. Walford (whose useful Zuswrance 
Guide is referred to by Pror. pe MorGan and 
myself in 3° S. ii. 252,) gives a list of 220 per- 
sons said to have reached the age of 120, or up- 
wards; headed by Thomas Cam, of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, who died January 28, 1588, at the 
reputed age of 207! Mr. Waliord is bold enough 
to say that this is the only case on the list he en- 
tertains any doubt of! 


[ The falsity of this pretended entry in the burial re- 
gisters of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, we exposed in our 
I* S. v. 276. A few days after the publication of our 
article we received a letter from the late Mr. Henry Ed- 
wards, Clerk to the Trustees, in which he says: “Some 
few years ago I examined the register-book in which 
the entry is made. No one can mistake the figures 107. 

| There were not then any appearances of an alteration.” 
It is correctly printed in Sir Henry Ellis’s History of 


Shoreditch, p. 77: “Thomas Cam, aged 107, January 28, 

| 1588.""} 

Daily Post, May 15th.—“ Yesterday, at noon, as her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales was passir gthrough 
the Guardchamber, at St. James’s, seven young women 
dressed in white were waiting in the said chamber, and 

| as her Royal Highness passed by, they presented a peti- 

| tion to her, praying that her Royal Highness would in- 
| tercede with his Majesty for the pardon of Francis Owen, 
now under sentence of death for setting fire to the Bell 

Inn, in Warwick Lane; and her Royal Highness was 

| pleased to promise them to use her influence with his 

| Majesty for that purpose.” 


I note this in reference to recent appeals to the 
royal prerogative of mercy, merely in order to 
} 








mark the advance made since 1736 in the doc- 
trine of ministerial responsibility. The present 
practice of constituting the Home Secretary a Court 
of Review, whatever may be its defects, is certainly 
better for the ends of justice, than one which 
would allow of appeals to the mere personal cle- 
mency of the sovereign. 

Jos J. Barpwetri WorKarp, M.A. 


Atpuabet Kerrer.— 

“January 11, 1731. Mr Will. Whorwood, Alphabet- 
keeper to the Foreign Post-Office [ died - 

“ Mr Alan Lavalade appointed Alphabet-keeper to the 
Foreign Post Office.” 

The above extracts are from the Genil man's 
Mae. January, 1731. What office is indicated ? 

. GRIME. 

Anonymous Worxs.—A. (P.)—Eubulus. This 
Dialogue, or Answere to the Romish Ryme, has, 
according to Lowndes, been ascribed to Patrick 
Forbes, Lp. of Aberdeen. In Select Poetry, col- 
lected and edited for the Parker Society by 
Edw. Farr, it is stated that it appeared in 1602, 
aswritten by that Protestant Catholike, J. R., the 


initials of J. Rhodes. In the Bodleian is the 
original. 
The Answere, with the same date mentioned 


by Lowndes, s.v. Hieron, which I have examined 
in Sam. Hieron'’s Sermons, fol. 1624, and which is 
here, in a Dedication to a Friend, dated 1604, is 
very much the same as that edited by Farr, with 
this variation, that the former portion of Hieron's 
Rime is much more copious, whilst the latter is 
shorter. There is a 4to edition in the Bodleian, 
but this copy has no title. Who was really the 
author ? Bistrotmecar CaeTHam, 


Tuomas Bartow, Bisnor or Lincotn.—S. T., 
in asking respecting the marriage of the daughter 
of the above-named prelate, (2 S. xi. 348), says 
that he was great-grandson of the celebrated 
Dr. W. Barlow, Bishop of Chichester. Would he 
kindly oblige by giving the pedigree, or pointing 
out where it is to be found ? Tnos. Bensiey. 

Trevandrum, South India. 


Cornets or Sprowston, co. Norrorx. — In 
the Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 5522, ff. 226 and 
245 b, is a pedigree of Corbet of Sprowston, co. 
Norfolk. 
at all, the following are connected therewith: 
Miles Corbet, the Regicide; Dr. Corbet, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Norwich, circa 1642-3 ; 
Sir Thomas Corbet, of Sprowston, whose dau, 
Amy was married to Robert Brewster, of Wrent- 
ham Hall, who (7. e. R. B.) died in 1663; and Dr. 
Vincent Corbet, Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards 
of Norwich. 

_ The pedigree mentioned above exhibits another 
instance of two brothers bearing the same Christian 
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I should be glad to be informed how, if 
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a a 


name, there being two Johns recorded, sons of 
another John, both of whom lived to marry and 
have children. Tuos, Benstey, 


Trevandrum, South India. 


Sacrep Dramas, — Can any one give me in- 
formation regarding the authors of the following 
anonymous Sacred Dramas? —I. Solomon, 4 
Drama from the Canticles, 8vo, 1744. Mentioned 
in the Roxburghe Catalogue. II. Zoletka, a Dra- 
matic Tale from Holy Writ, 1832. Carpenter, 
London. III. Jephtha. By a Lady. Caines, 
London, 1846. IV. Mordecai,a Drama, Part- 
ridge & Co., 1850 or 1851. V. Joseph and his 
Brethren, a Sacred Drama in Welsh. This was 
performed at Swansea in oriental costume, pre 
sided over by an independent minister, the per- 
formers being members of different chapels. 
Proceeds for benefit of a ‘Temperance Hall. See 
London Era, March 31, 1860. VI. Joseph and 
his Brethren, a Sacred Drama, acted by amateurs 
at Middleborough, for the benefit of the College 
Hospital, April, 1861. R. Ineus. 


Epwarp IL. anp tHe Mixstret: Dip Gower 
KNOW GREEK ?— 

“Un jour que le roi Edouard IJ. tenant grande cour 
plénitre, recevait ses prélats, ses barons, et, suivant 
l’usage agreste du temps, dinait sous la feuillée, une 
femme, habillée en ménestrel s'approcha, sur un coursier de 
bataille, tout auprés du roi, et lui chanta une chanson 
qui renfermait la plus vive satire de tout son gouverne- 
ment. Ensuite, usant du privilége de femme et de ménes- 
trel, elle piqua des deux et se retira, laissant la cour 
trés-ébahie et le roi trés-irrité de cette addresse.”— 
Villemain, Tableau de la Littérature au Moyen Age, t.i. 
p. 184. Paris, 1861. 

I believe M. Villemain did not write his lee- 
tures, which come to us through the short-hand 
report. Whatever he says deserves attention, and 
as no authority is given for the above, I shall be 
glad of a reference which may show whether it 
belongs to history or legend. 

In the same lecture, p. 184, M. Villemain, no- 
ticing Gower, says : — 

“Cependant ce povte, qui fut fort gouté a la cour, qui 
réunissait & une faculté naturelle de versifier en anglais 
des connaissances assez ¢tendues, qui savait le latin, / 
grec, Vhistoire, la mythologie, la scholastique et l'alchimie, 
n’a du reste aucun génie.” 

Is there any ground for supposing that Gower 
knew Greek ? F'11zHoPKINs. 

Paris. 

Ericram. — What is the solution of the fol- 
lowing, said to be by an Archbishop ? — 

“ When from the ark’s close bounds, 
The world stepped forth in pairs; 
Who was ’t first heard the sounds 
Of boots upon the stairs? ” 


H. P. C. 


Fecxin’s Parers.—“ William Felkin, Esq., bas 
published many useful papers on the hosiery and 
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lace trades, invaluable to the historian.” (Wylis's | 


Old and New Nottingham, p. 293.) Where may 
be fuund the papers here referred to? 
We aaa We 

Foreign Money, etc. — Can any one oblige 
me by clearing up the following difficulties in an 
account of the disposal of the goods of a fugitive 
from the Low Countries about 1570; confiscated 
under the orders of the Duke of Alva? — 

1. What coins of the present day would about 
represent a livre, a sol, a denier, a livre parisis, a 
livre tournois ? And what is about the relative 
value of money of that time and the present ? 

2. The account of sale says, “ De Martin and 
Laurent auxquelz leur estoit demoret & recours 
ladespouille tant bled que lin, &c. &c.” What 
do these words signify ? 

3. What is the meaning of “demoret i leur- 
vier” ? 

4. How much is “ung bonnier,” apparently a 
measure of land? Also, “ ung quartier de terre ” ? 

Where is “ Areq” ? and where “ Ausservelt” ? 
I think somewhere in Hainault. E. F. D.C. 


GrinpstonE.—In what part of Dr. Franklin's 
works is a well-known anecdote called the “ Grind- 
stone” to be found ? BF. G 


Hovcutron Faminy or Jamartca. — Where is | 


there to be found a pedigree of the family of 


Houghton, Jamaica, subsequent to the year 1740? | 


SPA, 


Herarpic Tires at Suarrespury. — In exca- 
vating on the site of the church of the ancient 
Benedictine Abbey of Shaftesbury, we have come 
on the tile floor of a side chapel. Some of the 
tiles are heraldic, and display the following arms : 

Three fusils in fess. Montacute’s, Earls of Salis- 
bury. 

Three cheverons. 
cester, 


De Clare’s, Earls of Glou- 


(or an escallop shell ?). 


May this have belonged to some branch of the | 


Percy family, of which several branches were 


fixed in Dorset and Wilts from an early to a late | 


period ? In 1600 the same arms were in the east 
window of Sherborne Abbey Church. The North- 
umberland branch bore five fusils in fess. 

Per fess a demi-lion rampant, issuant tailed. 

Quarterly per fess, indented, in the first quarter 
a mullet. May this be for Leighton ? 

A St. George's cross between four estoils. 


These are all yet found on the tiles: they are | 
laid in squares of fours, with a narrow border 
. | Worstead, co. Norfolk, by his will, proved April 
Besides the tiles, a rude painting on stone has | 


round. 


been found 


Quarterly 1 and 4 are. a chevron between three 


: a second husband's name ? 
Four fusils in fess, each charged with a heart 
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birds sab. 2 and 3 (apparently) ermines, but only 
the sinister base of the 3rd and the dezter side of 
the 4th quarter are left. 

I take these to be 1 and 4 arg. a chevron be- 
tween 3 lapwings sab. Twyniho. Query as to 
2 and 3? 

Over the doorway, carved in stone, of an old 
alms-house, founded by Sir Henry Spiller, 1642, 
his arms are given. A St. George’s cross voided, 
between four mullets. I should be glad to know 
the colours ? 

In respect to the arms on the tiles, the only ones 
I feel sure of are the first two. As to the rest I 
shall be glad to learn the colours and the families. 

J. J. Reynowps. 

Rectory, Shaftesbury. 


Knicut's Bequests. — In Sleater’s Public Ga- 
zetteer (a very useful Dublin newspaper of the 
last century, and of which at least seven volumes 
were printed, 1758—64), in the number for No- 
vember 6, 1762, I find the following statement :— 

“ Agreeable to the bequest of Mr. Knight, two hundred 
English shillings (each piece folded in a paper recom- 
mending thankfulness to God for the signal deliverance of 
this kingdom in the year 1690), were distributed [on 
Thursday, November 4], to as many housekeepers in the 


| different parishes of this metropolis.” 


Who was this Mr. Knight? and is anything 
known of his bequest at the present day? Some 
of the Dublin readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able 
to tell ABHBA. 


Lea or Sator. — Vert, a fesse flory counter- 
flory, or. This coat is recorded to the name of 
“ Lea of Shropshire” in Burke’s Armory. What 
family of Lea bore it ? H. S. G. 


Packwoop.—Many of your readers must have 
heard of George Packwood, of razor-strop cele- 
brity. His widow was married a second time. I 
would be greatly obliged if any of your readers 
could inform me when she died, and what was her 
B. OF. 


QuanporuMm: Quaprim.—Halliwell gives quan- 
dorum as a southern word. Can any one explain 
the sense in which it is used? And is guadrim 
still used in Pembrokeshire ? H. W. 


teruGEEs FROM Low Countries.— The flight 
from the persecution by the Duke of Alva in the 
Low Countries about 1570, was an equally re- 
markable exodus. Can any of your correspon- 


| dents give the same information respecting it as 
asked for respecting the Edict of Nantes ? 


E. F. D.C. 
Srewarp, or Norrorx.—VWilliam Bensley, of 
20, 1670, in the Episcopal Consistorial Court of 


Norwich, gave lands, &e., after the decease of 
Bridgett his wife, to Anne his daughter, and 
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Richard Steward her husband, upon condition 
of their paying certain sums at certain times to 
his (the testator’s) grandchildren, E lizabeth, 
Bridgett, Joseph, Pleasant, and Mary Steward. 
The will is witnessed by Anthony Steward and 
John Steward. 

There is, according to Burke’s Zanded Gentry, 
a family of Steward seated at Heigham Lodge, 
Norwich, descended from Sir John Steward, who 
accompanied Prince James of Scotland into Eng- 
land, settled there, and died circa 1402, and who 
was the direct ancestor of the mother of Oliver 
Cromwell. ‘The Norwich branch was probably a 
younger one. 

Were the above-mentioned Richard Steward 
and Anthony and John of the same family ? 
Their connection with it—in fact a detailed 
pedigree from the said Sir John — would much 
oblige Tuos, Bensrey. 

Trevandrum, South India. 


Sr. Lecers or Traunkwett. —I wish to know 
something about these St. Legers. Of what fa- 
mily were they ? when did they first reside at 
Trunkwell? and any particulars of marriages and 
of children, direct descendants. If your corre- 
spondent (ante, p. 417) be correct, that Mary, 
the daughter of Sir John Chardin, married one of 


them, it is evidence that they resided at Trunk- 
well early in the eighteenth century. Were they 
Catholics or Protestants ? S. L. O. 


Yorxsuire Surrerers 1x 1745. — Where shall 
I find a list of those persons who were hung at 
York for taking part in Prince Charles's attempt 
to regain the throne of his fathers in 1745? And 
also the names of those then residing in the county 
of York, whose landed property was confiscated 
for the same offence ? Frepericx Georce Ler. 

Aberdeen, N. B. 


Queries With Answers. 


tounDHEADS. — Why was this nickname given 

to those who, in the civil wars, sided with the Par- 
liament? The popular story is, that the partisans 
of the king wore their hair long, while the Parlia- 
mentarians cut theirs short. But is this true ? 
If we examine the portraits of the parliamentary 
leaders, we find no peculiarity as to hair. Milton, 
Cromwell, Marvell, Sydney, —and even the Puri- 
tan divines,—differ not in this respect from 
Royalists. Or was it only the common people of 

the party who affected any special form of wear- 
ing the hair? Or, again, had “ Roundhead” 
been an established slang name for a low fellow, 
answering to our snob, cad, chaw, before the com- 
mencement of the civil dissensions ? And was it 
therefore 


contemptuously applied by the king's 
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partisans to their op ponents of low condition, and 
subsequently to those of higher rank ? 

In Clarendon (Oxford edition, book iv. p. 528), 
there is a promise of exp vlanation, but nothing j is 
explained. ‘The marginal note runs thus : — 


the rabble about Whitehall, 
the terms of Roundhead and Cavalier.” 


“Some officers repel 
Hence [ ? } 


After describing the contests that took place in 
front of Whitehall between the officers about the 
court and the people going with petitions to the 
House of Commons, Clarendon says: 


“ And from these contestations, the two terms of Round- 
head and Cavalier grew to be received in discourse, and 
were afterwards continued for the most succinct distine- 
tion of affections throughout the quarrel; they who were 
looked upen as servants of the king being then called 
Cavaliers, and the others of the rabble contemned and de- 
spised under the name of Roundheads,” 

J. Drxoy. 


[In 1641, the London apprentices were among the agi- 
tators for rooting out papists, innovators, and bishops, and 
particularly distinguished themselves, in opposition to the 
flowing love-locks of the courtiers, by their cropped hair, 
which made their turbulent heads look as round as bowls, 
Ilence Queen Henrietta Maria, on one occé noticing 
from her window a youth of the name Samuel Barnardis- 
ton, exclaimed “ See what a handsome young Roundhead 
~ there!” But the term became first popularly known 
by the foll »wing circumstance narrated by Rushworth 
(pt. 1. vol . 463): “David Hide, a Reformado in the 
late army pind ad the S« _ and now appointed to go in 
some command into Ireland, began to bustle, and said 
he would cut the throat of those. round-headed dogs that 
bawled against bishops (which passionate expressions of 
his, as far as I could ever learn, was the first minuting 
of that term or compellation of round heads, which after- 
wards grew so general), and saying so, drew his sword, 
and desired the other gentlemen to second him,” &c. See 
also Rapin, ed. 1733, ii. 403. For this outrage Hide was 
cashiered from his Irish employment, The reason com- 
monly assigned by the Puritans for cutting their bair 
shorter than their ears was, “ because long hair hindered the 


zsion, 








| sound of the word from entering into the heart.” “ Few of 


the puritans,” says Mrs. Hutchinson, “ wore their hair long 
enough to cover their ears; and the ministers and many 
others cut it close round their heads, with so many little 
peaks as was ridiculous to behold; whereupon Cleveland, 
in his Hue and Cry, describes them—‘ With hair in charac- 
ters, and lugs in texts.’ From this custom of wearing 
their hair (continues Mrs. Hutchinson) the name of 
roundhead became the scornful term given to the whole 
parliament party.” See also “The Puritan,” by John 
Cleveland, in Wilkins’s Political Ballads, i. 71.) 


Crviras Coronta Lonprvensium. — A bishop of 
this place attended the Council of Arles, .v. 
314 (see Concilia.) In what part of Britain was 
it situate ? C. 


{The locality of “Civitas Colonia Londinensium ” has 
been a subject “of much controversy with our ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquaries, and many opinions have been sté arted 
respecting this city, and where it stood. It appears that 
in the vear 314 three bishops sat as representatives of the 
British Church in the Council of Arles, convened by the e 
Emperor Constantine to take cognisance of the Donatist 
controversy. Sirmondus (Concilia Antiqua Gallia, tom. 
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p. 9, ed. 1628) has thus recorded their names and 

gees 

“Eborius Episcopus, de civitate Eboracensi, 
Britannia, 

“Restitutus Episcopus, de civitate Londinensi, provincia 
sul rascripta. 

“Adelfius Episcopus, de civitate Colonia Londinensium : 
exinde Sacerdos Presbyter, Arminius Diaconus. ’ 


The first is York; the second is London, but what are 
we to understand by Colonia Londinensium? Ussher and 
Heylin say Colchester, that being so designated in An- 
toninus. Selden, Sir Henry Spelman, and Cressy, take it 
to be Camalodunum, now Maldon, or Colchester. 
Whitaker says, it should read “ Adelfius, the bishop of 
the Colony of Londoners,” that is, of Richborough in 
Kent, then the colony of those soldiers of the second 
Aogustan legion who had been transplanted from Lon- 
don. Whereas Dr. Henry and Bingham contend it is 
Colonia Lindum, or Lindocolnia, the city of Lincoln; 
these are followed by Dr. Lingard. ‘The latter states that 
Col. Lond. is plainly an error of the copyist for Col. Lind, 
or Lincoln, which is named Lindum in the Itinerary, 
Lindum Colonia in the Chorographia Anonymi Ravennatis, 
and Lindicolinum in Bede. 

Stillingfleet’s conjecture, of late years, has been more 
generally accepted, especially by Welsh antiquaries. He 
contends that Bishop Adelfius ‘came, “ ex Civit. Col. Leg. 
IL, which the ignorant transcribers might easily turn to 
ex Civit. Col. Londin,” (Antiq. of the British Churches, p. 
78, ed. 1837.) This would fix it at Caerleon-upon-Usk, 
called by the Romans Isca, Isca Colonia, and Civitas 
Legionis I]. Auguste. (Coxe’s Tour in Monmouthshire, 
pt. i. p. 80, ed. 1801, and Williams's Monmouthshire, 
App. viii. ito, 1796.) This city continued during the 
whole of the Roman period to be the permanent station 
or head quarters of the second legion, until it was with- 
drawn thence early in the fifth century. Welsh tra- 
dition has always reported it to have been once the 
metropolis of Wales, and the third city in extent in Bri- 
tain, also a primatial see from the establishment of Chris- 
tianity until the year 521, when it was removed by St. 
David to Menevia, since c ated St. David’s, in Pembroke- 
shire. The learned Rev. Rice Rees, in his Essay on the 
Welsh Saints, p. 100, also states that “ Adelfius is identi- 
cal with Cadfrawd (a saint and bishop), for the names are 
almost a translation of each other.” ] 


provincia 








Erigram. — Dr. Warton, in his Essay on Pope 
(i. 299, ed. 1772), pronounces the following to be 
“the most celebrated of modern epigrams : as 

“Lumine Acon dextro,—capta est Leonilla sinistro, 

Et potis est forma vincere uterque deos: 
Blande puer, lumen quod habes concede sorori, 
Sic tu ceecus Amor, sic erit illa Venus.” 
Have these delicate verses, as he calls them, been 
done into English, and if not, will some of your 
correspondents render them correctly, in the same 
number of lines ? Lypra. 

[The following translation of this beautiful epigram 
appeared in our 1* §. iii. 289 

“ One eye is closed to each in rayless night, 
Yet each has beauty fit the gods to move, 
Give, Acon, give to Leonill thy light, 

She will be Venus, and thou sightless Love.” 

Another translation is given in A Collection of Epi- | 
grams, 1735, vol. i. No, 223: — 

“ Acon his right, Leonilla her left eye 
Doth want; yet each, in form, the gods out-vie. 
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Sweet boy, with thine, thy sister's sight i impr ve; 
So shall she Venus be, thou God of Love.” 


Also a paraphrase in the same work, No. 222: — 


“ Fair half-blind boy, born of a half-blind mother, 
Equall'd by none, but by the one the other; 
Lend her thine eye, sweet boy; and she shall prove 
The Queen of Beauty, thou the God of Love.” ] 


Waysrtete Arms.— Wanted the armorial 
bearings of Wm. Patten, commonly called Wm. 
of Waynflete, founder of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, or his descendants. “i ie 


[The arms of William Waynflete, alias Patten, are 
Fusily ermine and sable, on a chief of the second three 
lilies slipped argent (Bedford’s Blazon of Episcopacy 
p. 102.) Dr. Chandler (Life of Waynflete, p. 30) remarks 
that “the arms of the family of Patten alias Barbour 
were a field fusily ermine and sable. Waynflete, as pro- 
vost, inserted on a chief of the second, three lilies slipped 
argent, being the arms of Eton College. This addition 
was made as a token of gratitude to the king, because 
from Eton he derived honour and dignity; not ‘to ac- 
knowledge his education there,’ as Guillim most absurdly 
supposes. Much stress has been laid on it, as a variation 
from the Patten arms, by those who have contended that 
his name was originally Waynflete. His arms are no- 
ticed as remaining at Eton in 1763, cut in stone in two 
places; in the ante-chapel, over the north door; in the 
north- west corner, with the lilies on a chief; and over the 
font without the lilies; the latter, I suppose, placed in the 
roof before he was provost. If they were painted, both 
have been falsified about twenty years [ circa 1790] ; azure 
and or having been substituted in the room of sable and 
ermine; and to those over the font a chief is added, 
unless Hugget was mistaken, with lilies argent, but un- 
like the other, and differing from their common represen- 
tation. The glass in the chapel windows stained lozengy 
argent, or rather ermine and sable, mentioned by him, is 
no longer visible there.” } 


“ Lerrer to Tuomas Warton.” — A rare and 
able tract, in my possession, said by Lowndes 
to have been written by the Rev. Sam. Derby, 
M.A., Rector of Whatfield, Suffolk (others say 
Rev. S. Darby of Ipswich), entitled A Letter to 
the Rev. T. Warton on his late Edition of Milton's 
Juvenile Poems, 1785, is, I see, assigned by Mr. 
F. S. Ellis of King Street, Covent Garden, in his 
last catalogue, to Ritson. Can any correspon- 
dent settle the question of authorship? The in- 
ternal evidence is, I must say, against Ritson’s 
claims, for the remarks, though acute, were cour- 
teously expressed. LETHREDIENSIS. 


[This tractate is by the Rev. Samuel Darby, A.M. 
first Rector of Whatfield, and afterwards of Bredfeld, in 
Suffolk: ob. 3lst of March, 1794. Thomas Green, in his 
Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of Literature, Ato, 
1810, has the following note under June 24, 1800, “ Read 
a very elegant piece of criticism, intituled A Letter to 
the Rev. Mr. T. Warton, on his late Edition of Milton's 
Juvenile Poems, ascribed, and | believe truly, to the late 
Rev. Samuel Darby of Ipswich. In most of the strictures 
I very heartily concur.” Mr. Green and Mr. Darby both 
resided and died at Ipswich. See Nichols’s Literary Il- 

| Justrations, vi. 465-470, for a biographical notice of the 
Rev. Samuel Darby. 
\ 
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Marsetcatse. — You would greatly oblige me 
by information respecting the history of the Mar- 
seillaise Hymn. Sunscriper. 

This celebrated republican hymn, called by Alison 
the “ Rule Britannia” of the Revolution, was entitled 
the Marseillaise because a body of troops on their march 
from Marseilles entered Paris, in July, 1792, playing the 
tune, at that time little known in the capital. It has 
been generally attributed to Rouget de Lisle, a French 
officer of Engineers, whilst quartered at Strasburg in 
(Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, 

1847; Alison’s Jlistory of Europe, ii. 
Sut the question as to who is the real 


February, 1792. 
i. 518—520, edit. 
204, ed, 1849.) 
composer of the poem and the melody has been frequently 
discussed by the literati of France and Germany, and we 
believe still remains as dubious among them as the 
authorship of Junius in our own country. Our cor- 
respondent will find an article of some research on the 
resp ctive claims of Holtzmann of Meersburg and Rouget 
de Lisle to the composition of the Marseillaise in Zhe 
Atheneum of May 4, 1861, p. 597. ] 

Cuurcuiti: Lory Lovcusorover.—In Towns- 
end's and Lord Campbell's Lives of Lord Lough- 
borough, Churchill is represented as introducing 
his Lordship (then Mr. Wedderburn) into the 
Rosciad, as the advocate of Murphy, the drama- 
tist. One of the severe lines in his description 
is — 

* Mute at the bar, and in the senate loud.” (1. 73.) 

As the first edition of that satire was published 
in March, 1761, and Wedderburn did not become 
a member of Parliament till the following Novem- 
ber, allow me to ask how the last clause of the 
quotation could apply to him, unless indeed the 
passage was an interpolation in a subsequent edi- 
tion? Some of your correspondents will no doubt 
solve the difficulty. D. S. 

We have before us the third edition of The Rosciad, 
revised and corrected, 4to, 1761, without the line quoted 
above. In fact, the poem was so far amplified in the 
later editions, that what is the 105th linein the one edited 
by Tooke in 1804, is the sixty-ninth of that of 1761.) 

Quorations.—The line of poetry, “ And yet the 
light that led astr iy was light from heaven,” ap- 
pears in one of your previous numbers. Can you 
tell me who is the author of it, and where it is to 
be found ? pe me 

‘I saw thy pulse’s maddening play, 
Wild send thee Pleasure’s devious way, 
Misled by Fancy’s meteor-ray, . 

By passion driven; 
But yet the light that led astray 

Was light from heaven.” 

Rosert Burns, The Vision, 
duan second, ver. 18.] 

Pray be so good as to inform me where the 

following is to be found :— 


“ Speech is silver, but silence is gold.’ 
C. M. F. 
rt his is a Dutch proverb: 


is goud.” Speaking is silver, silence is gold.] 


“ Spreken is zilver, zwijgen | 
rik 7 
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QUERIES. 


Replies. 


“KNOCK, O GOOD SIR ROBERT, KNOCK!”; 
ROD IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


(3"* S. ii. 212, 288, 311.) 


Some facts as to the use of the rod in the middle 
ages may be found in Rushworth's Historical Col. 
lections ; the Appendix to vol. iii. gives the Star 
Chamber Reports for the years 1625, 1626, 1627, 
and 1628. 

These reports will show that whipping was a 
common punishment, and that women were not 
exempt. In Michaelmas term, in the 3rd year 
of Charles I, Susan Boyes and Grace Tubby 
complained that Sir Thomas Jenkinson and other 
justices of the peace had plotted how to disgrace 
them, and accused them of ill life and quality; 
that Susan had made mouths and jeered at a 
preacher; that the justices made their warrant 
and sent them to the House of Correction, to be 
there whipt, by reason of which whipping they 
fell dangerously sick, and one of them was in 
danger of death; and witnesses were offered to 
testify the danger they were in by reason of said 
whipping. Sir Thomas Jenkinson said that, after 
their whipping, they drank a health to him, and 
craved a bell to be tolled in derision of the jus- 
tices, and afterwards continued in their bold 
courses, &c. (Appendix, p. 12.) 

Again (Mich. 4 Car.), Joan Faulk brought a 
false accusation against Taylor, by the advice of 
Tolwyn. 

The sentence of the Star Chamber was, that 
Tolwyn be fined 2007. ; that both parties should 
be bound to good behaviour through life, and 
should acknowledge their offences and ask for- 
giveness of the plaintiff at the Assizes ; that Joan 
was to be whipped, and Tolwyn disqualified from 
sitting on ajury. (Jbid. p. 18.) 

Hill, 6 Car. Dorothy Blackburn, out of malice 
against Monk, who had arrested her husband for 
debt, intercepted two letters from Monk's at- 
torney. In these she and others inserted treason- 
able and libellous words, which put Monk's life 
in danger, and for which he was imprisoned and 
racked in the Tower. 

For this wicked conspiracy Dorothy Blackbura 
was sentenced to be imprisoned during his ma- 


jesty’s pleasure, and disabled from being a wit- 


ness ; besides, she is sentenced to be well whipt in 
the Palace Yard at Westminster, standing on & 
high place, with a paper on her head declaring 
her offence, to be branded on the face with the 
letters F. A., false accuser, and to stand in like 
sort and be whipt at Leicester. (JZbid. p. 34.) 
Mich. 7 Car.—Richard Beck and Eleanor Beck 
agreed in sundry foul accusations against Dalton. 
It was ordered that they be committed to the 
House of Correction, to be set at work three 
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months, and well whipped, and fined 40/7. a-piece. 
(Ib d. p- 40.) : : | 

Mich. 8 Car.—The last case of this kind which 
I find is the case of Dr. Peterson, Deacon of 
Exeter. He was accused of misconduct by 
Travers and his daughter Katherine Bampton, 
and one Frost was implicated in the conspiracy. 
As the accusation was proved to be malicious, the 
Star Chamber fined Travers 1000/., and ordered 
him to ask forgiveness. Frost was fined 5002, 
and set in the pillory at Exeter, with a paper on 
his head declaring his offence. Katherine Bamp- 
ton was committed to the Fleet; she was thence 
tobe carried to the country, to be well whipped 
at Collampton, and through the city of Exeter, 
and then committed to the House of Correction 
fora year, and to find sureties for good be- 
haviour. (Jdid. p. 47.) 

Now, Sir, without wishing to revive the custom 
of whipping men and women through the streets, 
might not the rod be properly introduced into 
some of our public establishments? We hear of 
girls setting fire to a poor house in order to get 
six months’ imprisonment. We hear also of small 
offences against the authorities in the workhouses. 
If the matron were entrusted with a birch rod, 
and given authority to use it summarily, we 
hould hear less of such conduct. A whipping is 
a sharp and sure punishment; it cannot be 
evaded, and it makes the delinquent look silly 
before his companions. Perhaps we have grown 
too fastidious on such matters. False accusation 
isacrime which is easily committed; its conse- 
juences to society are frightful; and this is the 
offence which the Star Chamber visited with the 
rod, Sir Roperr. 


SCOTS’ PRIVILEGES IN FRANCE. 
(3"@ S. ii. 273, 396.) 


If any of your readers desire full information, 


supported by both Latin and English versions of 
the original documents (Treaties and Charters) of 


the 800 years’ alliance between France and Scot- 
land, they will find all this in the very curious, 
but I think not very scarce, tracts of the Miscel- 
lanea Scotica. 1 have this collection in four vols. 
by Wylie & Co. of Glasgow, 1820, & v. y. The 
particular tract to which I now refer — 

“Memoirs conce 


ning the Ancient Alliance between 





the French and Scots and the Privileges of the Scots in 
France, faithfully translated from the original records of 
the Kingdom of France. By Mr. Thomas Mencrieff,” — 


commences the fourth volume, and bears to have 
been originally printed in Edinburgh by W. 
Cheyne, 1751, and reprinted in Glasgow by 
Robert Chapman for \\ viie & Co. 1819. The 
following authorities are in the first instance ad- 
dueed for the general opinion that the alliance 
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betwixt France and Scotland is as ancient as 
Charlemagne, Viz., Jo. Fordun, lib. iii. cap. 48; 
Beth. i. 10, p. 185, &c.; Jo. Major, 1. ii. ¢. 13; 
Paulus Emilius, Scotch historians. Some French 
historians are also said to relate the same fact; 
and it is certainly noticed, not only in the mar- 
riage contract of the Dauphin Francis with Mary 
of Scotland, but in an Act of Louis XIV.’s 
Council of State in favour of the Scots in France, 
1646, in these terms : — 


“ Whereas, it hath been represented to the King, in 
his Council, the Queen Regent his mother present, that 
in the year 789, Charlemagne reigning in France, and 
Achaius in Scotland, the alliance and confederacy having 
been made between the two kingdoms, offensive and de- 
fensive, of crown and crown, king and king, people and 
people, as is set forth by the Charter called the Golden 
Bull, it should have until this present continued without 
any interruption, and been ratitied by all the kings, 
the said Charlemagne, with advantages and 
prerogatives so peculiar, that not only are the Scots in 
capacity of acquiring and possessing estates, moveable 
and immoveable, and benefices in France, and the French 
in Scotland, without taking out any letters of natural- 
isation; but also it should have been granted to the said 
Scots to pay only the fourth part of the duties upon all 
goods which they transport to the said country of Scot- 
land; a privilege which they have ever enjoyed, and do 
enjoy at this day; that even whatever rupture there may 
have been between the crowns of Fran-e and England 
since the union of the kingdom of England with that of 
Scotland, the French have nevertheless been still treated 
by the Scots as friends and confederates,” &c. 


Successors Of 


By this Act of Council the Scots are exempted 
from the taxes laid upon foreigners. It may 
just be observed that, although David Chamber 
(one of the Lords of Council and Session of 1579), 
ina history dedicated to Henry III. of France, 
pretends to produce a series of treaties of alli- 
ance, none of which are capable of substantia- 
tion, such as — 

Between Philip I. of France and Malcolm II. 

of Scotland, 

Louis VII. and Maleolm IV., 

Louis VII. and William of Scotland, 

Philip If. and Alexander IT, 

St. Louis and Alexander IIL, — 
the existing Charters and renewals commencing 
with those betwixt Philip the Fair and John 
Baliol and Robert Bruce in 1295 and 1326 re- 
spectively, extend down to the alliance between 
Henry 1V. and James VI. of Scotland, 1599. 
How far any of these concessions would avail a 
Scotchman of the present day, may certainly be 
questioned, since I find that, although the subse- 
quent charters and treaties go much farther, the 
principal document,—the “ Letters of Naturalisa- 
tion for the whole of the Scottish Nation in 
France, by Louis XII, in 1513,” contain this 
fatal condition — 

“ Provided always, that the said King of Scotland and 
his successors shall grant and allow such and like pri- 
vileges to our subjects in their said kingdom.” 
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Now though such concessions may, by Scotch | 


law, have continued to be reciprocated even after 
the union of the crowns, as above alluded to in 
1646, the Act of Union, passed half a century 
later, must have disannulled them. A French gen- 
tlemen whom I knew, after a protracted residence 
in Scotland, came lately before one of the Regis- 
tration Courts to claim a vote upon some pro- 
perty of which he fancied himself the lawful 
owner, and was informed that under the Alien 
Act his tenure was extremely doubtful, and that 
he could not assuredly obtain the franchise with- 
out first taking out letters of naturalisation. That, 
however, the Scots, on the other hand, still con- 
tinue to obtain at least a popular recognition in 
France, I can myself personally vouch, since the 
mere word “ Ecossais” was found to form a pass- 


port in very troublous times in the streets of 


Paris, when a mere Englishman would have been 
stopped. In glancing in fact through the treaties, 


| 


I find that it is less on the antiquity of the alliance | 


that they proceed, than on the plea of the services 
rendered by the Scotch against the English. 
Those services appear to have been rendered 
principally, but not entirely, in France, for it 
was a natural consequence of the alliance, as 
carried out by David If. and other Scottish 
kings, that when England was engaged in her 
French wars, the Scotch should cause a diversion 
by an incursion into the neighbouring kingdom, 
which more than once ended in the recall of the 
English troops from the Continent. This was 
rare devotion to an ally; for David, being cap- 
tured by the English, suffered ten years’ captivity, 
and was liberated only on paying a heavy ransom 
which’ long impoverished his country. Nor did 
this deter his successors from following a similar 
course. They sent, moreover, the flower of their 
nobility and troops to France in every extremity 
of the French; and some of the best families of 
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CARADOC VREICHFRAS. 
(24 §. x. 217, 251, 315; xi. 18.) 

It would seem that under this name, two cela 
brated warriors have sometimes been confounded, 
between whom there was an interval of two hun. 
dred years. The first, to whom I believe the 
surname of Vreichfras, or Brawny-arm, rightly 
appertains, is spoken of in Sharon Turner's His. 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons as a personal friend of 
King Arthur (vol. i. p. 290, and vol. iii. p. 573), 
So he could not have lived much beyond the 
close of the sixth century, 542 being the latest 
date for Arthur’s death. Caradoc Vreichfras fell 
at the battle of Caltraeth, supposed to have been 
fought about the year 570 on the shore of the 
Forth, near the wall of Antoninus; and the poet 
Aneurin has devoted two stanzas of the Gododin, 
which he composed on the occasion, to him, The 
other Caradoc, who led the Britons against the 
Mercians, and was slain by them about 795, is 
mentioned by many of our historians. Sir Fran- 
cis Palgrave, in his small volume on the Anglo- 
Saxon period (p. 85), particularly alludes to his 
loss, and that of the flower of the British youth 
and nobility with him; and tells how the bards 
mourned the event in a lament, entitled “ Morva 
Rhuddlan.” I do not find that any historian 
gives the surname of Vreichfras to this Caradoc, 
though other writers have done so. I will only 
add, that the two coats of arms, attributed to 
Caradoc Vreichfras, will be thus accounted for. 
The well-known bearing of a chevron between 
three spear heads, on a sable field, evidently be- 
longs to King Arthur's knight, as witnessed by 
the records of Heralds’ College, and the History 
of Brecknockshire by ‘Theophilus Jones. While 
the other coat (Azure, a lion rampant per fesse 


| or and argent, within a bordure of the last,) may 


Scotland were destined solely to the French ser- | 


vice. Hence the privileges granted to the Scotch 
by the kings of France were — 

1. To particular persons, by promoting or ad- 
mitting them to all manner of dignities, honours, 
and offices, military, civil, and ecclesiastical. 

2. By committing to the Scots the guard of 
their own royal persons with singular prerogatives. 

3. By granting to all Scots in general letters 
of naturalisation, and regarding them in par- 


ticular as real denizens of their kingdom. 

4. By granting particular exemptions of duties 
to all the Scottish merchants in France. 

All theSe points, with varied qualifications and 
modifications, but still substantially amounting to 
the privileges expressed, are fully detailed in the 
documents cited. 

Suorto Macovrr. 





be assigned to the later Caradoc ; and to all ap- 
pearance correctly, judging from its close resem- 
blance to that of Luddocka, the maternal grand- 
father of Tudor Trevor; coupled with the fact 
that it, as well as the former coat, has been ex- 
hibited in the shield of Tudor Trevor as quarter- 
ing in right of descent from Caradoc Vreichfras. 
If this Note meets the eye of E. C. Gresrorp, 
will he oblige me by saying whether these two 
Caradocs are distinguishable in Davies's Display 
of Heraldry? And if so, whether that author 
derives Tudor Trevor from both of them ? 

Nep ALSNED. 


Wispuams or Norrork, etc. (3 S. ii. 348, 
395.)—The Windhams of Felbrigge, in Norfolk, 
are not Windhbams at all by descent; their real 
name being Lukin. I question their having any 


Windham blood in their veins, even through 
females. 


The last Windham of the real blood 
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was the statesman, who, I have always heard, left 
his property to the Lukins, to whom he was re- 
lated through his mother. 

The Wyndhams of Orchard Wyndham, in 
Somersetshire, who afterwards became Earls of 
Egremont, are represented by William Wyndham, 
Esq., of Dinton, in Wiltshire, who is the head of 
of the family ; and who, it is said, could, the other 
titles being extinct with the elder branch, make 
good his claim to the baronetcy. The late Earl 
of Egremont left the Wyndhams of Dinton the 
reversion of the old Wyndbam estates at Orchard 
Wyndham, subject to the life interest of his 
widow, &c. ‘ae Wee 


Avrnorsuir oF THE Musa Ertonenses (3° S. 
j, 872, 474.) — Although unable to help your 
respondents C. H. & ‘Tnomrson Cooper as to 
the authorship of the special pieces regarding 
which they inquire, I add a few notes which may 
be of use to them. 

I have now before me a copy of the Muse 
Etonenses (ed. of 1795, printed by Stafford) 
which belonged successively to two of the con- 
tributors to the Muse Etonenses, viz. W. Herbert 
and (H. V.) Bayley. 

This contains several marginal notes and cor- 
rections, from which I extract the following: — 

(A.) Vol i. p. 295.—The piece here ascribed 
to “Gibbs” is followed by a pencil note in a 
handwriting unknown to me, but which I believe 
to be that of Mr. Herbert. It runs thus: — 
“Written by Dr. Foster entirely.” Who Dr. 
Foster was, however, or on what authority this 
remark is made, I cannot tell. 

(B.) Vol. ii. p. 266. (Mr. Herbert) 1795. — 
Against this piece is written “ From the German 
of Gesner.” 


(C.) Vol. ii. p. 275. (Bayley, H. V.) 1795. — 


Here, after the fifth stanza, is inserted the fol- | 


lowing at the bottom of the page : — 
* Quippe has residens alite lugubri.” 
“ Exercet e2des Comus, et ebrias.” 
* Cruore fauces ominoso.” 
“ Eumenidum sociat furori.” 

The order also of the two following stanzas is 
marked as to be inverted. 

The two last notes (B. & C.) are in the hand- 
writing of H. V. Bayley, on which also are many 
critical notes, which, however, are of less general 
terest than the above, and which therefore I 
refrain from adding. E. C. B. 

Caleutta. 


Tue Intecuectuan Capacity or Twixs 
(3 S. ii, 388.) —I suspect the “learned Pro- 
fessor” has been mis-reported in the fragment, 
torn from, I presume, an elaborate context, by 
M.D. One's own personal knowledge of intellec- 
tual capacity in twins at once contradicts the 
averment. But currente calamo I would name 
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the quaint, old, Herbert-like poet and essayist, 
Henry Vaughan, the Silurist (of whom Dr. John 
Brown discourseth so pleasantly in his Hore 
Subsecive), and his equally thoughtful and re- 
markable ¢win brother Thomas, as a “ categorical 
contradiction,” such as M.D. asks. Doubtless 
your correspondents will furnish many others. 
A. B. Grosarr. 
lst Manse, Kinross. 


Zecuartan Fitcn (3™ §. ii. 163, 383) matri- 
culated as a pensioner of Emmanuel College, July 
5, 1632, was B.A. 1635-6, and M.A. 1639. We 
believe that he was the person who was ejected 
from the rectory of Shelley, Essex, in 1662. 

C. Hl. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Tennyson (3°¢ S. ii. 431.) — 

es. ‘ . Jewels, five words long, 

That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 

Sparkle for ever.” — The Princess, p. 48. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Orrictat Arms or Recivus Proressors (3 S. 
i. 311.)—Perhaps I may be permitted to reply to 
my own Query, as far as the arms of the Cam- 
bridge Regius Professors are concerned, since re- 
ference has been recently made to one instance in 
a reply to the Query on “ Letters in Heraldry,” 
of which they furnish examples : — 

Divinity. — Gu. on a cross, erm. between four 
martlets arg., a book of the first garnished or. 

Hebrew.— Arg. the letter m sa., on a chief gu., 
a lion pass. or. 

Law.—Purp. a cross moline or, on a chief cousu 
gu., a lion pass. of the second, charged on the 
body with the letter L. 

Medicine. — Az. a fess erm. between three lo- 
zenges or, on a chief cousu gu., a lion pass. of the 
third, on its body the letter M. 

Greek. —Per chev. arg. and sa., in the first the 
letters A and 9; in the second a grasshopper all 
counter changed, on a chief gu., a lion pass. or. 

J. Wcopwarp. 


Propnecy Frounp 1N St. Benet’s Anpery (3"* 
S. ii. 404.) —In reference to Mr. Rrx's commu- 
nication I send the following from Mercurius 
Propheticus ; or, a Collection of some old Predic- 
tions, 1643, p. 12. It differs slightly from the pro- 
phecy given by Mar. Rix from William Fiske’s 
MS.:— 

“ This Prophecy is Fathered upon Jgnatius, and was 
long since found in St. Benet's Monastery in Norfolk. 

“When Eighty-eight be past, then thrive 
Thou maist, till forty-four or five, 
After the Maide is dead, a Scot 
Shall govern thee: and if a plot 
Prevent him not, sure then his sway 
Continue shall till many a day. 
The ninth shall dye, and the first 
Perhaps shall reign: but (oh) accurst 








Shal be the time when thou shalt see 
To sixteen joy ned *-three. 
For then the Eagle shall have helpe 
By craft to catche the Lyon's whelpe, 
And hurt him sore, e x ept the sam 
Be cured by the Maide n’ 
In Ju/y month of the sa 
Saturn conjoyns w ~ 1 1 Supite 
Sheet Prophe shall arise, 
And Mahomet He) shew his priz 
And sure much alteration 
Shall happen in Religion: 
Beleeve this truly if then you see 
A Spaniard a Protest to be.’ 


V. A. Wriaur. 








name 





year 





Cambridg« 


418.) 


lve 


Immunity From Diseases (3° S. ii. 368, 
Your correspondent J. D. appears to me to 
quite misapprehended my communication to you, 
my object having been point out, upon the 
authority of Dr. Livingstone, four of the most 
dreadful which prevail in thisgountry, 
but which are unknown in South Africa; and I 
ventured an aspiration that some genius like that 
of the immortal Jenner might discover the won- 
derful secret of this exemption from such direful 
afflictions. I was aware that there were other 
mortal diseases, which were epidemic, and might 
be said to counterbalance in some degree those 
indicated by me, especially fevers ; but still there 
is an awful obscurity veiling the subject even 
with respect to fever, which does not exist every- 
where, as your correspondent, J. D., will perceive 
if he turn to the 
Disease, by John Parkin, M.D., Lond. 1859, 
p. 105, where it is said, there is one mystery for 
which no solution can be conjectured — speaking 
of our new settlement of Singapore in the Straits 
of Malacca : — 

“The land isa collection of jungles and woods, and 
marshes, and rivers, and sea-swamps; and it isa flat 
land, under a tropical sun, and it is a land of monsoons, 
and yet it is a land where fevers are unknown.” 

SUGGERO. 

Emancrpatep Staves (3 S. ii. 385.) —Ina 
pamphlet on The Ca se of thi » Fre e- Le thour British 
Colonies, issued y’ the Colonial Sub-Committee 
of the “ National Association for the Protection 
of Industry and Capital throughout the British 
Empire (London, 1852), the following authorities 
are referred to: Report of Select Committee, 1849 
(Blue Book, No. 297, H. C.); Edwards On the 
West Indies; Madden's Cuba; Bigelow's Ja- 
maica; Lord Dundonald’s Notes on the British 
Islands; and Taylor's United States and Cuba. 
Another pamphlet by a Lady, Suggestions relative 
to the Improvement of the British West India Co- 
lonies (Bosworth: London, 1853), contains inter- 
esting particulars as to the state of education 


l 





dize is 


* Altered by the pen to “ thirty” in the copy before 


me, evidently after 1649. Quave — When was this pro- 
phecy first published ? 
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Both these pamphlets are in the British 
Museum. 


there. 


Jos J. Barpwett Wor«arp, M.A, 


C ORRUPTIONS into Sense: “Rac "ATLL ” (3 
S. ii. 303.) — Is the etymology of raccaille so uwn- 
cert in ? May it not reasonably be refi wal to the 
verb rac le ry to rake ? Race th il which i 
raked toget : 








De Marevitte, 


)} — In an 
( uly one I 


Retpeer, Ratpeer (3° §. ii. 406 
Italian version of Olaus Magnus, th 
have at hand, I find a chapter (boo! /k xvii, chap. ix.) 
concerning the above animals. It is headed “De 
Rangiferi,” and goes on to describe them as — 





“ Beasts which have three horns, being 
stags, but much larger, stronger, and swifte 
Rangiferi for two reasons: the first, because they have 
long horns on their head, like boughs (ra of the oak; 
the second, because those instruments which are placed 
on their breasts and horns, to assist them in drawing 
carriages in the winter, are called in that language, 
Raucha and Locha.” 

As the passage stands, the latter reason seems 
rather farfetched, but I suspect a misprint. 

C. W. Bryewam. 


r, and calle 


Surely the etymology of “reindeer” admits of 
no dispute. ‘The earliest English description of 
the animal bearing the name is, I think, that which 
we find in King Alfred’s book on Geography. 
In that book we are told that in Finland the great 
wealth of the people lay in certain animals. The 
king’s informant said that he himself owned—tam- 
ra decra unbebohtra syx hund (tha deor hi hatath 
hranas) thara waeron syx «stael-hranas, tha beoth 
swythe dyre mid Finnum, for them hy foth tha 
wildan hranas mid — six hundred tame deer un- 
purchased (the deer they call ranes), of them six 
were decoy raves, which are of much value with 
the Finlanders, for with them they catch the wild 
ranes. 

Rane was the name by which the Finlander 
distinguished the animal which we, not under- 
standing the origin of the word, call reindeer, 
rangifer, &c. In my translation I give deer as 
the equivalent for deora, not presuming to judge 
whether the original word in that connection sig- 
nify “deer” in our modern sense of the word, or 
simply “ wild animal” in its more extended mean- 
ing: (“ Rats and mice and such small deer.”) Your 
readers can for my “ deer” substitute “ beast” if 
they please. W. C. 

Farrrax Famicy (3" §. ii. 390.) — 

“Memorie Sacrum. Hic jacet Catherina Lyttleton, 
filia D.D. Gulielmi Fairfax, de Steeton, in Comitata 
Eboracensi, equitis aurati, Uxor D,D. Caroli Lyttleton, 
equitis aurati, et in Jamaica vice Gubernatori. Obijt 
Januar, 26, A.p. 1662.” 

The above, from the cathedral church of Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, may be acceptable. Spat. 
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Tue WaALKINsHAWws or BARROwFIELD (2™ §S. 
i. 67, 187; 3° S. ii. 117.) —Under the first of these 
references, your correspondent J. B. gave what he 
stated were the Christian names of the ten daugh- 
ters of the family, and accounted for siz of these ; 
leaving then unaccounted for Barbara, Elizabeth, 
Anna, and Jean. Under the second of the refer- 
nces I showed the date of the death of Barbara, 
and under the third that of Elizabeth. There still 
remained, however, as he says, the other two; on 
f whom he states was maid of honour to the 
Princess of Wales, mother of George III. 

Now I have just accidentally noticed what seems 
tomake it probable that your correspondent must 
bein error on two points—1. That the name of 
either Anna or Jean must be a mistake; and, 2. 
That none of the daughters was maid of honour 
to the princess, though one of them was her house- 
leper. What I allude to is Sir Walter Scott's 
Introduction to the novel of Redgaunilet, where 
he quotes Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his own Times. 
“When,” says Dr. King, “ Prince Charles Edward 
was in Scotland, he h: ad a mistress, whose name 
vas ‘W alkinshaw’ (Clementina according to ~ 
B.), and whose sister was, at that time, = 
sill (i. e. in 1750), housekeeper at Leicester 
House,” the residence of the princess. I see ac- 
cordingly in the list of that royal lady's house- 
hold, given in Chamberlayne’s State of Britain for 
1755, p. 260, “ Housekeeper, C ‘athe ri Walkin- 


thaw ; salary, 250/. ond annum.’ This, I think, 
must clearly have been one of the | Barrows ld 
daughters; for, thou; ey the family was very re- 


spectable, their grade was ha — such as to let it 
be supposed that any of them would hold the 
high office of a maid of Nace gf ions Boe there- 
fore, that the total number of daughters was fen, 
there must be an error as to Anna or Jean; but, on 
the other hand, J. B. may have been misinform d, 
and there may have been eleven daughters, —Cathe 
rine in that case falling to be added in the enu- 
meration. G. J. 
Edinburgh. 


Bazier (3" §S. ii. 305.) —Bazier is undoubtedly 
bear's ear. The common French name of the 
auricula is oreilles d’ours. De MAREVILLE. 


Letter or A Baker or Bovunoenr (3" S. ii. 
368.)— From a desire, in my Lowndes’ Notes, to 
economise so far as possible the valuable space of 
“N.& Q.” I did not give the full title of this 
tract, whic +h more clearly expresses what its pur- 
port is. The full title is as follows : — 

“A Letter of a Baker of Boulogne sent to the Pope, 
translated out of the Italian Copy (printed at Fi ence) 
into French and Dutch, and now into English.” London, 
1607 , 4to. 

Boulogne i is, no doubt, intended to signify Bo- 
logna. I have copied the above verbatim from 
the Malone Catalogue; but perhaps one of your 
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Oxford correspondents may be able to enlighten 
Aveuste pve Str. Gest, should that gentleman 
still wish it, on the nature of the Zetter, which I 
to have met with. 
W. Carew Hazuirtr. 


confess ne 


Harran, in Papan Aram (2™ §, xii. 347, 377; 
3°? §. i. 95, 192.) —I have met with what I did 
not expect to find in Milton's Lost, 
namely, an “authority” in our great poet for the 
position attributed by me to Harran, in Padan 
Aram. In the 12th Book, the Archangel Michael 
is represented as relating to Adam what was to 
happen after the Fleod; and he describes the 
call of Abraham in the following words : — 


aradise 


* Tlim on this side Euphrates yet residing, 
Bred up in idol-worship e 
, Him God the M st High vouchsafes 
To « all by vision, from his father’s house, 

Hi s kindred and tals se gods, into a land 
Which he will show him ° ° 

He straight o 
Not kt owing to what land, yet firm believes 
I see him, but thou canst not, with what faith 
He leaves his gods, his friends, and native soil, 
Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 
To Haran.” —Ver. 114—131. 


beys ; 


It is scarcely necessary to explain that Eden, 
being placed within Mesopotamia, Ur of the Chal- 
dees would be described being “on this side 
Euphrates ;” and the “ford” passed by the pa- 
triarch being evidently that of the Euphrates, 
Harran would, of course, be on the west side of 
that river—towards Damascus, in fact, where I 
found it. 

Can any of your readers say what was Milton’s 
authority for this? And are there any other in- 
stances of the use of the English word sacred, 
like the Latin sacer, ina bad sense? Devote(d), 
in both a good and a bad sense, is common. 

Cuartes Bexe. 


Bekesbourne, 


Guerarp Merman’s “ Boatman’s D1aLocues” 
(3"* S. ii, 229.)—-I have waited to see if any other 
contributor to “N. & Q.” would unravel this 
Query for M. E.; but there being no response, 
I am strengthened in my belief that the book 
wanted is Les Entretiens des Voyageurs sur la 
Mer, 12mo, Cologne, Marteau, 1680; which, upon 
the authority of Barbier, was written by Gabriel 
Flournois. The book has been several times 
printed, and is not uncommon; there is nothing 
to indicate its being a translation from the Dutch, 
or that it ever bore the title of Boatman's Dia- 
logues. That it emanated from “sturdy opponents 
of Rome” there is little doubt; as the leading 
story in it, the “ Hist. of Mad. de St. Phale,” will 
show. This latter, in English, is a well-known 
and easily procured book. See “N.& Q = 

x1. 509. J.O 
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me | 
— oe - r | 
Goprrey Corey (3 S. ii. 188.) — Your cor- 


respondent, C. J. R., will find some explanation 
of the hurried burial of Mr. Copley in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter given by Hunter in his 
South Yorkshire, vol. i. p. 342. It was written on 
Dec. 18, by Francis Nevile, a near relative of Mr. 
Copley's, to Lady May Partington : — 

“In my retorne from London my purpose was to have 
seene you; but partely feareing your not being at home, 
and partly drawne on with my companie, I tooke up my 
lodgeing ‘at Sprodburgh, where I miste the best friend 
that ever man had, and instead of him found differences 
betwixt all those to whom he left his estate, and most im- 
placable and unnatural ones, betwixt the brother and 
sister [Mr. William Copley and Mrs. Hastings], my ever 
honoured kinsman buried (as I heard) if with Christian, 
yett I dare say not with decent buriale.” 

I may observe that Hunter does not give the 
day of his death, but gives his burial on the 29th 
of November [not the 19th]. Which is correct ? 
Hunter is generally most trustworthy. C. H. 

Leeds. 


Samvuet Orway (3° S. ii. 386.) —One Samuel 
Otway matriculated as a sizar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, July 8, 1611, was B.A. 1614-5, 
M.A. 1618, and rector of St. James's, Colchester. 
He died before Oct. 6, 1642. We cen find no 
mention of any other person of this name, and 
therefore suppose that he may have been the 
author of the treatise mentioned by your corre- 
spondent, and that the date, 1669, is merely that 
of the transcription of the MS 
spondent will, perhaps, furnish the fitle of the 
book. >. Hi. & Tuomrson Cooper. 


Revocation or tHe Epict or Nantes (3S. 
ii. 308, 339, 397.)—In the sitting of the National 
Assembly of Dec. 9, 1790, M. Barére (de Vieuzac) 
proposed a decree, in twenty-two articles, in favour 
of the descendants of exiled or fugitive Protest- 
ants. This decree was adopted almost without 
discussion. ‘The twenty-first of these articles was 
to the effect that “all persons born in a foreign 
country, and descended in any degree, either on 
the male or female side, from French parents who 
were expatriated for their religion, were declared 
to be French citizens, and to enjoy the rights 
attached thereto, should they return to France 
and fix their domicile in it, and take the civic 
oath.” By the same decree the property which 
had belonged to the exiles was restored to their 
descendants, on certain conditions, which are de- 
tailed at great length. It would be extremely 
interesting to know what has been the effect of 
this decree of the National Assembly, and to what 
extent the spoliated property was claimed and 
restored. J. Macray. 


Brapsuaw (3" §. ii. 412.) — There is a monu- 
ment to the memory of a son of the regicide 
Bradshaw, in Jamaica. Sra. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Your corre- | 


[3"4 S, IL. Dec. 6, 62. 


Mermaips witu Two Tarts (3™ S. ii. 384.) - 
Mermaids, in German heraldry, are frequently 
represented with two tails. If your correspon. 
dent, Stama Tau, can refer to Siebmacher’s 
Wappenbuch, he will find instances under the 
following names: Coloiia von Fols, Die Rietter, 
Zeylln, Fennden, Die Fullin, Die Gebbarat, Die 
Weinnig, and Die Baibel. | 

The mermaid is also thus represented in the 
arms and supporters of the French family of De 
Tholosano (Armorial Universel, Paris, 1679). 

J. Woopwanrp. 


The mermaid with two tails is not so rare 
beast as your correspondent seems to think. The 
Venetian printers were fond of it. Examples 
will be found in the title-pages of missals, &c., by 
the Juntas, and J. Variscus, whose device is very 
well executed. J.C. J. 


Tue Samaritan Pentatevcn (3S. ii. 370,)— 
Meteres inquires if there is any ground for sup- 
posing that the Samaritan Pentateuch existed 
among the Ten Tribes before their captivity? 
Undoubtedly it did. It differs very little from 
the Hebrew Pentateuch, except in being written 
in the ancient Hebrew characters, which are now 
called Samaritan; whereas the Pentateuch of the 
Jews is written in Chaldaic letters, or at least in 
characters more recent and elegant. The Sama- 
ritan comes down from the time of the separation 
of the Ten ‘Tribes under Jeroboam. It is re- 
corded in the 4th, otherwise called the 2nd Book 
of Kings, xvii. 24, that the king of the Assyrians 
brought people from Babylon, and from other 
parts, and placed them in the cities of Samaria in- 
stead of the children of Israel: and they possessed 
Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof. These 
men feared not the Lord, and he sent lions among 
them for their punishment. Which, when the 
king heard of, he ordered one of the priests of the 
Israelites, who had been carried with the rest 
into captivity, to go and dwell with these people 
in Samaria, and teach them the ordinances of the 
god of the land (v. 27). One of the priests went 
accordingly, and taught them how they should wor- 
ship the Lord(v.28). This priest must have carried 
with him the Samaritan Pentateuch, to teach them 
from it the law of Moses. The Ten Tribes, there- 
fore, must have had it before they were led into 
captivity. F.C. 


Ir xor (3™ §. ii. 384.)—I do not know whether 
I shall surprise Proresson De Morcan, but 
can produce an example of the ambiguity he re- 
fers to from the very first paragraph of his own 
valuable Essay on Probabilities (p. 2). He speaks 
of “the higher branches of mathematics” 4s 
“ things understood by very few, and frequently 
distrusted, if not by those who have reached 
them, by those who have passed some way UP 
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the avenue which leads to them.” I cannot gather 
from this whether the if not is equivalent to per- 


haps even, or the if used in the sense of though. | 


The point is important in this particular sentence, 
and I shall be glad to learn the true meaning 
fom Proresson pE Morcan himself. 

Jos J. Barpwett Worxarp, M.A. 


“Tour To THE Caves,” erc.—The J. II. of 
the Query proposed by Prestonrensis (3° S. ii. 
388), was the Rev. John Hutton, B.D., Vicar of 
Burton. His Tour to the Cares, §c., has been 
frequently republished as an addendum to West's 


Gude to the Lakes, &c., printed by W. Penning- | 


ton, and also by John Kilner, his successor, at 
Kendal — the eleventh edition (and I think the 
last) having issued in 1821. The separate pub- 
lication of 1781 may now be considered rare. 

The initials, J. H., have been sometimes con- 
founded as representing another topographical 
writer, namely, John Houseman, of Corby, near 
Carlisle, the author of A Descriptive Tour and 
Guide to the Lakes, Caves, Mountains, and other 
Natural Curiosities, in Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Lancashire, and Part of the West Riding of York- 
shire, 8vo, Carlisle, 1800. 


The gentleman to whom Mr. Hutton dedicated | 


his Tour was one of mark in his generation: 


having signalised himself on various occasions in | 


the service of the East India Company under 


Lord Clive, and successively rising to the rank of | 


Major, Military Secretary to the Governor, and 
to the important office of Judge-Advocate in 
India. On his return home, his taste for the an- 
cient literature of his native country was indulged 
in accumulating an extensive library of fine and 
rare English books, which (after his death) were 
sold by auction in 1788. He was author of several 
poetic effusions, published in Pearch’s collection. 

Joun Burton. 

Preston. 


Quoration rrom Corertpce (3" S. ii. 411.)— | 


F. will find the passages in question in Cole- 
ridge’s Aids to Reflection, Aphorism xxv. of the 
“Moral and Religious Aphorisms.” 
ALFRED AINGER. 
Alrewas, 


Samvet Rowe (3" S. ii. 411.)—I am much in- 
terested in all that relates to the family of Rowe, 
and have been collecting information for some 
years. I find, however, only one note in which 
the above name occurs, viz. “ Henry, son of 
Samuel Row, baptized at St. Michael's, Lewes, in 
1670.” A branch of the Rowe family was seated 
at Lewes for several generations, and is recorded 
in the Visitation of Sussex in 1634. 

With regard to Owen Rowe I should be very glad 
to receive some fresh particulars. A correspon- 
dent to a previous volume (2™ S. x. 322) ex- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
| tracted the following note from a Herald's work 
book : — 


“ Arms of Col. Rowe (the Regicide) of Darlston, in 
the parish of Hackney, impaled with those of his wife. 
She was the daiir of Hodges of Bristow, ob, 18 Sept 
1650, and was buried at Hackney.” 





On the other hand Philipot, in his Villare Can- 
tianum (sub. “ Plumstead”), states : — 

“ Burwash Court passed away to Mr. Rowland Wilson 
of London: he, upon his late decease, gave it his daugh- 
ter and her heirs, who was first married to Doctor 
Crisp; and now, secondly, to Colonel Row of Hack- 
ney.” 








Owen Rowe died a prisoner in the Tower of 
London, and was buried at Hackney, Dec. 27, 
1670. He was evidently a member of the Hack- 
ney branch of the family, and, I am inclined to 
think, son of Robert Rowe ; who was the younger 
brother of Sir Thomas Rowe of Swarford, co. 
Oxon, and Hackney. 

I learn also from the State Papers (Domestic 
Series), Oct. 1660, that Owen Roe, whose estate 
was confiscated through treason, was brother and 
executor of Francis Roe of London. 

I should be very glad if Mr. Benstey would 
communicate with me upon this subject of com- 
mon interest; and should also be thankful for 
further information from any other quarter. 

Cuartes J. Ropinson, M.A. 
| Healaugh Vicarage, Tadcaster. 


Bisuor Hatz or Briston (3 §S, ii. 389.)— 
The entry of his admission into Merchant Taylors’ 
School, in 1644, states : — 
|} John Hall, only son of John Hall, Clerk, Incumbent 


oo 1 


of Bromsgrove, born at Bromsgrove, 29 Jan. 1633. 


C. J. R. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


| Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. Eastern Divi- 
| sion. Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, Ely, Lincoln, With 
Illustrations, (Murray.) 

In this handsome volume of Murray's Handbook to 
the Cathedrals of England, we have descriptions of the 
five Cathedrals, which may be broadly classed as the 
“ Eastern Division,” since Oxford and Peterborough 
were originally included within the great diocese of 
Lincola. These descriptions have been drawn up, after 
careful personal survey, with the assistance of the best 
and most recent works on each Cathedral, and the 
Editor very properly acknowledges how much he is in- 
debted to the labours of Professor Willis, whose architec- 
tural knowledge and extensive learning have made him 
the great authority on all such matters. To Mr. 
Parker, of Oxford, the Rev. G. A. Poole, and the late 
Mr. L’Estrange, does the Editor, in like manner, avow 
his indebtedness. The Editor himself, it is clear, has 
worked honestly and heartily, and the book, with its 
beautiful illustrations, some ninety in number, is doubt- 
less destined to receive its full share of that popularity 
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Macaronéana Nouveaux 
Littérature Macar mique, par Octave Delepierre. 
ner & Co.) 


Studs 


$ ser 
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and a imirers of Macaronic Literature are 
already under considerable obligations to M. Delepierre 
for the curious volume of Macaroné« ina, published by him 
in 18 During the ten years which have elapsed since 
that volume was published, much valuable information 
upon the subject has appeared in the literary and bibliogra- 
phical journals, and many curious specimens of Macaroni 
Literature have been disposed of by public auction. For 
instance, at M. Libri’s great sale in July last, some Ma- 
caronic specimens of great antiquity and rarity were sold, 
producing literally their weight in gold. Some of the 
liberal purchasers of these literary treasures, having 
kindly permitted M. Delepierre to make use of them, he 
has availed himself of the opportunity to complete as far 
as possible his account of the Macaronic writers. Th 
present volume, which is limited to 250 copies, consists of 
nine chapters, which are severally entitled: —I. Fossa 
and his Poems; II. Vigonce opus Incipit; III. Virgi- 
liana; IV. Barthelemy Bulla; V. Thesaurus Proverbiarum 
Italico-Bergamascorum; VI. Tifi Odassi; VII. Guarino 
; ; VILL. Jean Baptiste Lichiardus; and lastly, 
X. German Macaronics. Miscellaneous Fragments; 
Zanclaio, and his Poems. Lovers of this quaint learning 
are greatly indebted to M. Delepierre for this curio 
coll and to that liberality on the part of M. Van 
Weyer, Mr. Turner, and the other literary friends, 
h has enabled him to produce it. 


A volume, entitled London 


nts 


Scenes anil lon People, 
is announced for early publication. The book will con- 
sist of a series of papers on the antiquities of London, 
and also modern sketches, which have 1 contribut 
to the City Press, under the signature of “ Aleph.” 


Queen EvizAnetu. — At the sale of the Very Rev. 
Canon M. A. ‘Tierney’s library at Soth« by & Wilkinson’s 
on December 1, 1862, the following curious and exces- 
sively rare broadside turned up: *A Declaration 
the Senten nd Deposition of Elizabeth, the vsurper and 
pretended Quene of Englande This scurril 
excommunication, issued with the name of Sixtus V., was 
intended to have been posted on the walls throughout 
England if the Armada had been su i — must 
have been a m el to the 
scribes her as “a heretike,” “a bastard, 
borne by incestuous adultery,” “an unjust usurper,’ 
perjurer,” “a murtherer,” and other similar epithets. 
On failure of the expedition this broadside was so 
that its very existence has been 
It is supposed to have been printed 

Antwerp, and, although attributed to Cardinal Allen, 
is considered to have been really penned by Father 
Robert Persons, Several passages from it are printed in 
Lingard’s Jlistory of England, vi. 706, ed. 1849. It was 
knocked down for 312 


Tue Monster ALtspum.—The Album, as a memorial 
book, was formerly used for various special purposes. 
We read of the Albums of judges, of senators, and of 
citizens; the Albums of churches and monasteries 
Among the Cottonian manus (Domitian VII.) is 
the Album, or Book of Life, of the monastery of Darham. 
But the Album, asa /riend/y memorial book, or a reposi- 
tory for the complimentary tributes of foreign visitors, 
originated in Germany towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. Sir Henry Wotton’s punning definition of lieger- 
ambassador, which he inopportunely jotted in Christopher 


(1588),” 
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Flecamore’s Album at Augsburg, well nigh brought him 
trouble with his Royal Master. In modern times 
the White Book is appropriated usually to receive the 
signatures of travellers, authors, and other celebrities; 
und for this purpose the two brothers, Charles and Franeig 
Rollinger, placed in the Austrian department of the In. 
ternational Exhibition their Monster Album, but thg 
object they had in view was found to be impracticable, 
This extraordinary volume and beautiful work of art hag 
been presented to the Corporation of the City of London, 
and is now deposited in its library at Guildhall, Iti 

yuund in Levant morocco, ornamented with ig. 

1 leather mosaic round the borders. In the centre of 
the cover are the arms of the City of London, surrounded 
with the emblems of the United Kingdom. It containg 
200 leaves of fine paper expressly made for it; is six feet 
wide, three-and-a-half feet high; eight inches thick, ang 


weighs seven hundred pounds. 
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ird S. ii. p. 376, col. ii. line 2, for * Margaret Rutherford, 

“ sister of John, fifth L — Rut herford’ 
Nores ano Quenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is al 
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IMPORTING TEA without colour on the leaf 
prevents the Chinese passing off inferior leaves as in the usual kinds. 
lforniman's Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always good alike. D 
packets by 2,280 Agents. 








